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Big Studebaker war trucks roll forward 


where ancient armies marched 


NLY yesterday, millions of carefree Amer- 

ican boys were learning in their classrooms 
the fabled exploits of Alexander the Great, of 
Julius Caesar and Genghis Khan. 

Today, legions of those youngsters are mak- 
ing history themselves and getting first-hand 
lessons in geography— almost next-door to 
many of the storied battlefields they read about 
in school. 

Those boys of ours find this a different kind 
of war from any that was ever fought before— 
partly because of the speed with which itis now 
possible to move men and supplies. 

In Russia, in the Middle East, in the 
British Isles, in Alaska and in India, 
much of the heavy transport work of the 
United Nations is being done by tens 


upon tens of thousands of big, multiple-drive 
Studebaker motor trucks. In fact, Studebaker 
today is one of the largest producers of heavy 
duty war trucks in the world. 

This is the sixth time in a national emergency 
that Studebaker has manufactured military ve- 
hicles on a large scale. And the stamina of the 
Studebaker trucks now in world-wide war 
service gives abundant evidence that the repu- 
tation of Studebaker engineering and crafts- 
manship in peacetime was well deserved. 

‘Today, war production is Studebaker’s only 
concern. But when the last shot is fired and 

victory is assured, the Studebaker auto- 
motive plants willagain resume their role 
as manufacturers of America’s top-quality 
motor trucks and cars for civilian use. 


of Boeing Flying Fortresses—And that is just one ofa 
number of important Studebaker war production jobs 
that include the manufacture of multiple-drive military 
trucks and other vital war matériel. Studebaker is proud 
of its assignments in the arming of our Nation and Allies. 


means 


“a clearing in the woods” 


MARIETTA 
means “distressed” 


ALLEN means “cheerful” 


GRAHAM 
means 
“with frowning J 


visage” 


ETHYL is a trade mark name 


Ethy] is the name of antiknock fluid made only by 
the Ethyl Corporation. Most of it is now used to 
improve fighting gasoline for airplanes, tanks, 
Army trucks and jeeps. All Army and Navy gaso- 
line is Ethyl improved—which leaves less for the 
home front. But after the war the name Ethyl 
and the Ethyl emblem on a gasoline pump will be 
your guide to better gasoline —and better car 
performance — than you've ever enjoyed before. 


CURL UP IN FRONT OF THE FIRE 
WITH THIS BOOK OF NAMES 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Room 3603, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me o free copy of “What's in a Namet 


you beat with ony to 200 
how much Jets you can burn this 
‘winter, And when it comas to dry 


[orrerer ts) 


MARY MARTIN speaking: 


Star of “TRUE TO LIFE” a Paramount Picture. 


Could be! Anyhow, those new teeth are worth the 
same careful Calox cleansing that Mary Martin 


chooses... for the same good reasons. 


1. SILKY-SOFT Calox cleans gently. Contains no 
strong chemicals, no harsh abrasiv 


2. ORIGINATED BY A DENTIST for home care, Calox 
cleanses. efficiently, scientifically. Envulsifies 
freshly deposited tartar. Loosens mucin plaque. 


3. CALOX IS A COMPLEX FORMULA —a balanced 
blend of five cleansing and polishing agents! 
Thus Calox checks and rechecks cleansing, 


4. NOT SHARP, NOT SWEET — delightfully refresh- 
ing—developed to encourage both children and 
adults to regular care. 


5. “AND McKESSON MAKES IT.” Produced by @ fa- 


mous laboratory with 110 years of experience. 


‘McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (race 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


"A dazzling, 


magnetic 
smile-- 


--is an 
absolute 
Hollywood 
'must!. 


"I rely on 
CALOX 
for home 


care." 


EXPERIENCE BY BATTLE 
si 


You have done a wonderful job in 
“Experience by Battle” (LIFE, Dec. 
27). As a marine I served 16 months 
overseas and either participated in or 
saw every scene that your artists 
painted. Those pictures bring back 
1e very vivid memories, 
I've recently been discharged because 
sounds and since I've been home I 
{arted a collection of war paint- 
drawings to preserve for my 


wks 


‘WOoPL. ARCH J, BRICK, USMC 


certown, N. Y. 


6 


:xperience by Battle” has given me 
‘ter and more truthful picture of 
%.4small part Iam playing in this war. 
a Thave heard from the returning wound- 
ed of the war “out but your 
article tops anything anyone can say. 
PhM 3/e MARTIN KATCOFF 
‘Naval Hospital 
Portsmouth, Va, 


Sirs 

I think “Experience by Battle” is 
perfectly swell and I am very proud to 
be included in it. The series as a whole, 
with the excellent text by John Hersey, 

real impact and vitality. I'm im- 
pressed particularly with Aaron Boh- 
rod’s work and think he has done an 
outstanding job. 

LIEUT. MITCHELL JAMIESON, 

NR 


Washington, D.C. 


Sire: 
No one can read John Hersey's do- 
scription of the Sicilian landing and not 
feel himself quiver with the feeling of 
uncertainty which plagues the mind of 
a soldier going into battle. His descrip- 
tion of Rendova and the torture of jun- 
gle warfare leaves one with a feeling of 

verlasting respect for any soldier sur- 
viving such experiences. It is equal to 
the best of Conrad. 


P. J. KING 
York, Pa. 
Sirs: 

‘There is no question about 
statement that “Stretcher Party 


81, “Experience by Battle") is one of 
the best works of art to come out of 


this war. We don't soe drawings like 
“Stretcher Party" every day, and every 
effort should be made to find the artist. 

EMIDIO ANGELO 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘The value of "Stretcher Party" by an 
unknown marine on Guadal 
recognized at once by Lik 
der William N. New, U' 
Medical Corps, when he found it in 
‘an ambulance on Guadalcanal, Every 
effort possible was made by the con 
mander to find the artist on the spot. 

‘When “Stretcher Party"* appeared in 
headquarters everybody had his own 
theory of what the signature might be. 
Everybody tested his theory in the files 
of the Enlisted Performance Division 
‘and everybody drew a blank. A hand- 
writing expert visiting headquarters 
gave up in despair. 

‘Commander New, following the pub- 
cation of the drawing in various news- 
papers throughout the country, re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from’ ma- 
ines, marine parents, sisters and broth- 
ers and teachers and clergymen—all 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


claiming to recognize the technique of 
kin, friend or pupil 
Several marines have written to claim 

‘authorship themselves. Each of these 
claims is being Investigated and, among 
them, we may find the unknown artist. 

BRIG. GENERAL 

ROBERT L. DENIG, USMC 

Director, Division Public Relations 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: 

Tam glad to be able to tell 
Pvt. Elmer Sidney Smith Jr. 
‘U.S, Marine Corps,of Vicksburg, 
made the sketch’ “Stretcher Party" 
along a river on Guadaleanal. 

Pvt. Smith is at present a member of 
this command and is helping us illus 
trate a small newssheet which we pub- 
Ush at the barracks almost weekly. 

Pvt. Smith has other drawings made 
on Guadalcanal and elsewhere to sup- 
port his claim as author and states that 
Pfe. Alexander Smith—still ally 
watched him make some of the sketehet 
under discussion. 

MAJOR PAUL C. MARMION, 

USMC 

Commanding, Marine Barracks 
Crane, Ind. 


@ LIFE assumes Brig. General Denig 
will investigate the claim of Marine 
Pvt. Elmer Sidney Smith Jr.—ED, 


LIFE’S COVER 


Sire: 

Thave seen hundreds of masterpieces 
in American and European galleries, 
but few more powerful and moving than 
Fletcher Martin's painting used as 
LIFE's cover for Dec. 27. 

‘To a subject which might have lent 
Stself easily to sentimental interpreta- 
tion, Mr, Martin has brought not only 
great artistic force, but such a sense of 
‘unobtrusive nobility and restraint that 
‘the effect of his painting is hardly, short 
of overwhelming, 


EARL COPP JR. 
Asheville, N.C. 


Sirs: 
Tt has my vote for “the painting of 
‘the war.” 
FRANK J. RAYMOND 
Stonington, Conn, 


FIRST PARTY DRESS 
sire: 

Your story on “That First Party 
Dress" (LIFE, Dec. 27) took me out of 
this world. I graduated from Woodmere 
High School about elght years ago and 
it certainly brought back happy days 
filled with first loves, first. dances, high 
‘school athletic meets—and few respon 
bilities, It'sa far cry from this Army life, 

©PL. ALLAN BOSTWICK 
Kearns, Utah 


Sirs: 
Speaking as two 16-year-old xirls, we 

say onions to your article ‘“That First 
Party Dress." Quite contrary to your 
statement, we find social life more than 
a little disrupted by the war and the 
manpower shortage. 

PAT SMITH 

HELEN ROTH 


Canton, Ohio 


HOW TO BUILD A FIRE 
Sirs: 

No New Englander wrote the art 
fon how to build a fire in your Dec. 27 
issue, A Cape Cod lighter is not used to 
light the kindling. Anyone who has 
used a Cape Cod lighter knows that it 
reduces bullding a fire to placing three 
logs in a pyramid and putting the bura 
ing lighter under them. Tt works as well 
for cannel coal as for wood. 

ROBERT WALBRIDGE 
Suffield, Conn. 


© Cape Cod lighters are made of fire 
clay which absorbs kerosene. Lighted, 
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AS A TRIAL- 
MEMBERSHIP GIFT 


This Beautifully Bound, Superbly Decorated Edition of 


PLATO 


DNetissstortofamasing 


is the way this great 
classic—written over 2,000 
years ago—hits so many 
nails squarely on the head 
today! Here is how to look 
at love and learning and 
friendship. How to see be- 


hind the stuffed shirts who scramble for place and 
power. How to live an intelligently Aappy life, whether 
worldly wealth or only the riches that lie 
hidden in our hearts and minds. 

This beautiful Classics Club Edition of PLATO is 
the famous Jowett translation, brilliantly edited by 
Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor Emeritus of Wells 
College. It contains the Apology, Crit, Phaedo, Sym- 
posium, and Republic. In these conversations between 
friends—fresh, humorous, informal—you have the 
book on which most of man’s thinking has been found- 
ed. And you may now have it /ree, as a membership gift. 


we pi 


The Selection 
Committee of The 


CLASSICS CLUB 


Kieron Well-known wr 
SSpertSonTnlormation Please,” and 
‘connoisseur of good reading. 


Poort §. uck—Qnly, American, woman 
foreceive the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
Author of The Good Earth. 


Hendrik Willem van toon—The bril- 
Hiant artist and scholar who wrote The 
Story of Mankind, The Arts, etc. 


‘The late, Wiliam Lyon 
the best-loved literary” figus 
ca; for 4r years 

Eiterature at Yale. 


DIALOGUES 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Book Free 


W you add this lovely volume to 


your home library now—as a 
membership gift from The CLASSICS 
CLUB? You are invited to join today 
... and to receive on approval beauti- 
fully bound editions of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces, which were 
chosen by the four distinguished judges 
shown at left. 

At the request of The Classics Club, 
four authorities chose, unanimously, 
the masterpieces which offer the great- 
est enjoyment and value fo the “pressed 
for time” men and women of today. And 
The Classics Club now presents these 
great books to you. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it can rival the most thrilling mod- 
ern novel. Perhaps you have often 
wondered how these truly great books 
“got that way.” First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have 
lived unless they were read, and they 
would not have been read unless they 
were interesting. And to be interesting 
they had to be easy to understand. 
Those are the very qualities which 
characterize these selections: readabil- 
ity, interest, simplicity. 

Te is not necessary to have a “higher 
education” to appreciate these books; 
and, after you read and know them, 
you will have acquired a broader and 
more liberal education than most of 


your business and personal acquaint- 
ances, You will have lost any personal 
concern about an “inferiority complex” 
and any fear about being the equal of 
others whose formal education is great- 
er than your own. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 

The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its own 
members the world’s great classics at low 
prices. 2. Its basic price is better than any 
other book club. 3. Its members are not 
obligated to take any specific number of 
books. 4. All its volumes are bound in at- 
tractive, uniform Classics Club bindings. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS ‘CLUB 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, FREE, The Classics Club E 


Please 
PLATO, together with the current selec 
¢ any speci 

Also, I 


I prefer (please check) 


0 Regular Edition 


bership in the Club. With your first book 
will be sent an advance notice about future 
selections. You may reject any book you 
do not wish. You need not take any specific 
number of books—only the ones you want. 
No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 
Mail this Invitation Form to us now. 
Paper, printing, binding costs are rising, 
and these low prices—as well as your 
FREE copy of PLATO—cannot be assured 
unless you respond promptly. THE 
CLASSICS CLUB, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y: 
NOTE: The De Luxe Edition is luxuriously bound 
in fine buckram (same as used in $5 and $10 bind- 
ings); is richly stamped in genuine gold; has 
ted page tops. For books you and your children 
will cherish for years, the De Luse Edition is most 
desirable. 


reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
I wish, 


below (89¢ 
we. 
Hon 


¢ Edition) plus a few cents pos 
OD De Luxe Ee 


Your FREE copy of PLATO will come in whichever edition you check. 


This one 


CN 


-GSPX 


When Playing bridge, I had 
to wear glasses. So it stung 
like a hornet when Bill 
kidded me by saying 

do you think you are behind 
those goggles, grandma?” 


“Hello, Beautiful!” That’s how Bill greeted me next time we met. 
“Those new glasses are the best looking I’ve ever seen. They make you 
look five years younger.” [Point is — Shurset mountings by Shuron 
are smart. They are rimless in appearance, but have frame strength. 
When you ask for Shurset Ful-Vue mountings, please be patient. 
Shuron’s work for Uncle Sam comes first you know] 


Your Eyes are priceless —so is your 
health. And both are benefited by the 
professional eye care you seek—equally 
asmuch asthe glasses prescribed. That's 
why expert care and quality eyewear 
are such an important investment. 
Make it wisely. 


Sum 


SMART EYEWEAR 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


the kerosene burns off, producing a 
vigorous flame for 10 minutes.—ED. 


MARY MARTIN 
Sirs 
You intimate (LIFE, Dec. 27) that 
Mary Martin's appeal is strictly for the 
middle-aged. This is an obviously ri- 
diculous statement, The average age of 
the U.S. Army is well under 40. 
PYT. 0. G. BERRY 
College Park, Ma. 
Sirs 
Mary Martin—phooey. Give us 
somebody else for a change. 
DELMA LIGHTY 
Huntington, W. Va. 


CHRISTMAS 

‘One of my finest Christmas gifts was 
your editorial in the Dec. 27 issue. While 
twas inspired by the Christmas season, 
it raises the basic question of the Chris~ 
tian world that must be faced every day 
of the year, You have appraised the 
situation accurately 

HOWARD CONN 

First Congregational Church 
Great Barrington, Mass, 


Sirs: 
Your editorial reflects a comprehen- 
sive understanding of current Christian 
thought whieh, for me, is high-water 
mark in secular journalism, 
‘And your prognosis in the last two 
paragraphs sounds a trumpet! 
EVERETT W. PALMER 
Centenary Tal le 
Camden, N. J 


BIRCHING OF DENNIS CRADDOCK 
Sirs: 

It Js unfortunate that you sect 
take the case of birched Dennis 
dock so lightly (LIFE, Dee. 27), There 
is entirely too much spanking these 
days; It has become fashionable again. 
T guess it has something to do with the 
war. Parents are busier, children more 
independent, and the temptation is 
often great to turn an unruly youngster 
‘over one’s knee and to apply the hair- 
brush vigorously 

Psychology books tell us that reason- 
ing is always better, but many parents 
seem to pay little attention. 

MRS, DOROTHY GELLER, 
New York, N.Y. 


Sirs 

Spanking is a good old American 
custom and although teachers have 
been advising against it for years, war 
conditions have brought about a sti 
ing of discipline in the average home— 
and that means an occasional sound 
whipping 

‘Our family is a happy one of five ehil- 
dren: three boys (3, 9 and 12) and two 
girls (8 and 14) and they all know the 
meaning of “bottoms up." My own ex- 
perience indicates that an occasional 
spanking, even if it is quite severe, will 
not harm a normal child, provided 
there is a healthy family life and the 
child feels secure. If arguing or depriva- 
tion of some pleasure can help, all the 
better. But the average mother is too 
busy to spend hours figuring on how to 
argue every single case or to convince 
the child. 

After the whipping is over, it is over 
and I don't mention it any 
of the children who would try 
the other about it would promptly get a 
severe whipping too. 

MRS. F.N: 
New York, N. Y. 


THE ELECTRIC MOTOR 
Sirs: 


LIFE deserves real praise for its arti 
ele in the Dec. 27 issue on the electric 
motor. I am sure that many other fel- 


OTO 


(continued on p. 7) 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


WOM 


AND YOU’LL USE 
IT ALL YEAR ROUND 
... INDOORS AND OUT! 


‘Any plant thrives on Kem because it 
contains all the vital food elements 
plants need for healthy growth. And 
‘these 11 elements are in liquid form— 
all ready for the plant to use. That's 
why KEM gives such good results 

any kind of soil. In fact—and here's 
dramatic proof of its effectiveness! 

Kem will even grow plants without soil. 


There's a Job for Kem Every 
Month of the Year! 


use it INDOORS ror 


Regardless of the condi- 

fo of he so nthe 
flourish on Keo feeding alone. 

Keep them in a dilute 

Rim solution. They'll 

Say beautifully fresh 2 
104 times longer than ia plain water. 

Soak seeds in. Kise be: 

fore piancing=they 

fake Hold better, sprout 
Sooner, grow faster. Thea be sure to feed the 


Seedlings regularly with Kis, both before 
fod after transplanting, 


use 11 OUTDOORS ror 


VEGETABLES 
& FLOWERS 


Both your Victory venetables and your prize 
blooms will thrive on this treatment. 


healthier lawn, whether it's newly-seeded of 
‘well-established. 


Often a sickly-tooking 
shrub or cree simply 
feeds more nourishment. 


Vines. shrubs and trees 
of all kinds thrive on Kim feeding. 


Odorless! Easy to Use! Economical! 

Diluted, the 25¢ size of KEM makes 3 gallons 

pared plant food: the 50¢ size 

ions, If lasts indefinitelynever 
goes out of solution. 

BUY KEM at 5 & 10¢ stores, hardware, de- 
artment and seed stores. 1f your local dealer 
jas nor yet stocked Kim, a 12-02, bocele will 

be sent postpaid on receipt of 25¢. 

‘Trademart, Patents Pending 


“ort ree 


‘Kemical Corporation 
East Paterson, N. J. 


New ways to perk up salads — 
Dressings made with WEJ-CUT! 


. I P . 
i! You worried-what-to-serve’ ladies! sicisissnnssous 


home dressing that ever peppe 


up a 


© Cheer up! Here's how to wake up wartime menus! __ Top off your not-too-meaty dinners with nourish- LOE see eens Rte 
Zip up that creamed fish with a sprinkling of nippy _ing Liederkranz Cheese! 
Borden's Grated American Cheese, (Brown underthe Cheese is one of the most nourishing of all foods— — 


broiler), Lady! What a difference! a “Basic 7” Food! It’s rationed, of course, to assure 
Give cauliflower that “let-me-at-it” flavor with a you your share. But the point cost is low for the con- 


CO RECIPE—WEJ-CUT 
perky Borden's Chateau cheese sauce! centrated food value you get. 


i SALAD 
7 \—_—— | DRESSING 


First, place 1 BORDEN'S WEJ-CUT 
CREAM CHEESE:in a bowl (use Chive 
for vegetable salad—Relish for fish 
salad—Pimento for fru 
4 tablespoons of real 
“Work” with a fork, Then beat with 

a rotary egg beater until smooth. 

Makes 1 cup. And it's super swelll | 


WONDERFUL "BUYS" FOR YOUR POINTS AND PENNIES 


For fun at 4 o'clock- BORDEN'S COCKTAIL SPREADS! 


For the after-school snack or when “callers” come—it's BORDEN’S OLIVE- 
PIMENTO COCKTAIL SPREAD! Smooth creamy cheese with a delicious 
flavor children love, tangy olive blended with red ripe pimento. 
Nourishing, too! And so are ALL the other taste-tantalizing HORDEN'S 
COCKTAIL SPREADS— Smokey, Vera-Sharp, Relish, Pimento, Blue cheese. 
Try ‘em all! All come in lovely re-usable Swedish-style glasses. 


Heaven on toast-BORDEN'S CHATEAU! == 


onan 
Get out the bread, and that swell Borden's cheese food— f 


CHATEAU .... Put slices of CHATEAU on a slice of bread. Top ol 


with a slice of tomato, or a dash of catsup. Grill... Then bite 
into the zestiest luncheon dish you've had in a month of Sundays—or Mondays! 


P.S. BORDEN’S CHATEAU has a ripe, aged Cheddar flavor that you've been 
missing so these days. (Available in Canada also.) 


, Cheese-lover's cheese-LIEDERKRANZ! 


Sefer" LiepERKRANZ is one cheese made by and for lovers of 
a 
eat" 4 robust cheese! 


. Its fully mellowed, creamy goodness is nestled in a 

tender, golden crust that’s part of the cheese! Enjoy 
every morsel of LIEDERKRANZ—on crackers, pumpernickel, or crisp FJ 
rye toast! Ir’s the “right” cheese when good fellows get together! © orden co, 


a 


SEALED IN GLASS FOR EXTRA PROTECTION—This famous toothbrush, the quality leader of the world at 50¢, 
‘also comes in the 2-Row “Professional” shape as well as the 2-Row “Oro” design, @ shape many 
dentists recommend. Each offers many exclusive Dr. West's features found in no other toothbrush. 


fh hrough the years for 
health and beauty — 
the finest toothbiush 


TTY: MM buy / 


yer whole family needs the extra 
ion Dr, West's Mire 4 


an give....T 


positive 


e of clean, sparkling tecth. .. 


dded brilliance of smiles that radiate 
good health. 


There’s a solid satisfaction in using 
the finest toothbrush money can buy. 
For only this superb brush can offer 
yc 

—for longer 


life, more efficient tooth clean: 


protection against the dangers of 
toothbrush. 

—the original Dr. 
West's design. A distinet advantag 
cleansing inside, outside and in between 


the teeth. 


EFFECTIVE... 
GENTLE... 

REGULAR AS 
CLOCKWORK 


ance incorporate 


I'S YOUR DUTY TO KEEP FIT... 
AND TO KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


7 WHEN, YOUR 
EYES FEEL HOT 
AND TIRED 


from ove! work oes 
glare...clos work. ++ 


Keer EYE 


Ger a bottle a 
Tess eye lotion from your nea 


ext Drug or Dime store.today! 


EYE-GENE : 


2 DROPS CLEAR, SOOTHE IN SECONDS 
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(continued) 


lows throughout the country who are 
taking the Army’s course on funda~ 
mentals of electricity will find the ar- 
ticle just as helpful as I did when 
it comes to learning the principles of the 
motor. 
ROBERT WEISS 

Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Sirs: 

You're driving us crazy. 

‘Your display on how to build an eleo 
tric motor looked fine to us. It was sim= 
ple, precise and interesting. But—after 
calling out the finest electricians in our 
yard we have given up in despair. At 
the present time we have assembled 
several dozen of the motors—none will 
work. All for sal 

Will you please be kind enough to 
send us a more detailed drawing before 
we end up in the bug house? 

HARRY PROCTOR 
Alameda Shipyard 
‘Alameda, Calif 


's pictures were enough for un- 
nal electrician Schmidt (be 


rupted my dally crossword-puzzl 
sion to show me your article on the 
electric motor. Being a sort of half- 
baked electrician from way back, I 

wed, After ransacking 
the entire household for tools, wire, 
paper clips and such, we feverishly and 


SUCCESSFUL MOTOR 


diligently proceeded to build the paper- 
clip motor. 

Bob's Christmas toy telephone set 
was robbed of its precious dry cells. 
Supper went cold in spite of frequent 
and finally stern mess calls from mother. 
‘Our first motor failed, probably be- 
cause of an insufficient number of turns 
on our magnets. Time went on, mother's 
orders to retire fell on deaf ears. But at 
ong last (past midnight) came success 
Our motor whirred 
tired boys (a big 01 
went happily to bed. 

H. CARL SCHMIDT 


New Ulm, Minn, 


Since January 1, 1943, 
Time, LIFE, Fortune and The 
Architectural Forum have 
been cooperating with the 
War Production Board on 
conservation of paper. 
During the yeor 1943 
these four Time Inc. publi 
cations used 14,600 few- 
er tons (580 freight-car 
loads) of paper than in 
1942. In view of the result- 
ing shortage of copies, 
please share your copy 
of LIFE with your friends. 


Glamour-Bathe 


orgeous Powers Models 


Takes Only 10 Minutes At Home To Leave Hair 
Silken-Soft, Glowing With Natural Brilliant Lustre 


Powers Models are breath-takingly beantiful. One of theit greatest 
assets is their enchantingly lovely, perfectly coiffured Hai! And 
John Robert Powers always advises his stunning “million dollar” 
Powers Models to use only Kreml Shampoo to wash their hair. Here 


are some of the reasons: 


1. Kreml Shampoo not only thoroughly cleanses hair 
and scalp of dirt and loose dandruff but it brings out the 
natural sparkling brilliant highlights—the shimmering 
lustre that lies concealed in your and every gitl’s hair. 
2. This remarkably beautifying Kreml Shampoo leaves 
hair so much silkier, softer, with a glossy sheen that lasts 
for days. Notice how your hair stays in place so much 
longer. 


3. Kreml Shampoo never leaves any excess dull soapy 
film. It positively contains no harsh caustics or chemicals. 
z Instead—its beneficial oil base helps keep your hair from. 
+ becoming dry or brittle. 
Why not take a “beauty-tip” from these exquisitely lovely Powers 
Girls and always “glamour-bathe” your hair with Kreml Shampoo! 
Get a bottle soday at any drug or department store. 


Kreml SHAMPOO 


* FOR SILKEN-SHEEN HAIR—EASIER TO ARRANGE 
\ MADE BY-THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS KREML HAIR TONIC 
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ITALIAN WAR CARTOONS 
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vho has fought through bot! 
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sion like they need a lot of sh 
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“1 JUST AIN'T WORTH A DAMN IN THE MORNING WITHOUT A HOT CUP OF COFFEE” 


CARTOON ON ITALIAN MOUNTAIN WARFARE IS CAPTIONED: “HIT THE DIRT, BOYS!" CORRESPONDENT QUESTIONS “JOE” IN FOXHOLE. NOTE THE EMPTY K-RATION BOXES 


L Musta 5%; oped 
Her Mind Lm 


YOU MUSTA SLIPPED YOUR 
MOORINGS, EDDIE! TAKE 


BY LETTING HER GIVE YOU 
PNEUMONIA! 


TRY POLICING UP THAT BREATH 
OF YOURS! STRAIGHT DOPE, EDDIE! 
SO CAST OFF FROM THAT FIREPLUG 
AND GET UNDER WAY_ TO YOUR 
— DENTISTS! 


TO GET RID OF BAD 
RECOMMEND COLGATE Di 


COLGATE'S ACTIVE PENETRATING A 
FOAM GETS INTO HIDDEN CREVICES How 00 you UKe THaTh 
BETWEEN TEETH— HELPS CLEAN L WISE EDDIE UP AND NOWe 
OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES STOP EVEN MY OWN DAME WANTS) 
STAGNANT SAUVA ODORS — REMOVE TO TIE A KNOT OR TWO 
THE CAUSE OF MUCH BAD BREATH ON THE GUY! 


IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
Your TEETH 


Tune In! CAN YOU TOP THIS? Saturday Night—NBC Network 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 
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Another Mauldin cartoon shows « 


when the cheery, unaffected life 


ule skinner who has brought up to front a brand= 


mmit, you promised to bring the rations this trip.” 


ed for bringing tiresome C and K rations in- 
tion, which is preferred for greater variety. 


stead of new U or “ 


Al main dish like this calls for folks in to share it. 
A little wine is used in the cooking—that’s 
for flavor! And moderate glasses of 
the same wine are served at table 
—that’s for friendship! 


iis BOLSTERS THE SPIRIT to have friends over for dinner. Especially 
hen you've saved up the “points” to set out a tempting roast. 

So make the most of the goodness that’s in such a kingly piece of 
meat. As it sizzles under the oven heat, baste your leg-o’-lamb with 
a little golden table wine. 

And when the meat is carved, serve the same good wine in glasses. 
It’s a recipe for good company and a good evening —as well as for 
that which is best in toothsome eating. Try it, and see. 

Try also the more simple wartime dishes that become so extra 
good when wine is used in the cooking. Notice the one pictured at 
the right. In a new booklet just printed there are 75 tested wartime 
recipes. Write for your copy today. It will be sent free by the Wine 
Advisory Board, 85 Second Street, San Francisco §, California. 

©There’s a welcome in the moderate glass of Sherry that's served 


before the meal begins. Sherry, like the Table Wines and the after- 
dinner-glass of Port or Muscatel, is @ matural companion of food 


BEFORE ALL ELSE 
—BUY BONDS 


Ba 
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Sauterne or Rhine Wine makes Leg 
sublime! — Insert 2 or 3 thin slivers 


garlic 
tween meat and bone at each end, Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and rosemary (if you have some 
handy). Place leg-o’ lamb fat side up in the roast 
ing pan and roa nw oven (325°), allowing 
35 to 40 min, per Ib, While roasting, baste with 
small amounts of white table wine (using about a 


cup in all) and with fat in pan, Serve with glasses 
of chilled California Sauterne or Rhine Wine 


tomatoes, ¥> cup Burgundy wine; thicken with 2 tbsps. flour blended with 2 tbsps. butter or bacon 
drippings. Add 1% to 2 cups coarsely diced cooked lamb. (Leftover cooked vegetables may be added 


also.) Season to taste. Pour into casserole. Top with unbaked biscuits. Bake in hot oven (400°) 20 to 
30 min. oF until biscuits are well browned. At table, serve moderate glasses of California Burgundy 
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So now you know why.. 


SWAN IS 4 
SWELL SOAPS IN ONE 
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cr. Here this great American historian 
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ins of North Carolina and ponders 
the destiny of the country he knows 
40 well, Beard’s knowledge and faith 
are eloquently expressed in his new 
took The Republic, parts of which 


are being published in this week's 
ues (see p. 47) 
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LIFE'S PICTURES 


Fresh from picturing the victorious 
paign in Tunisia, LIFE Photographer Eliot 
Elisofon last summer traveled to north- 
cern shores of the North American conti- 
nent. On the way he covered U.S. Army's 
controversial Canol oil project, just below 
the Arctic Circle in Canada (LIFE, Dec. 
27, 1943). This week (pp. 53-63), LIFE 
publishes his pictures, color and black- 


-white, of the green Arctic summer in 


the Mackenzie delta and on Arctic coast. 
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BIG BEN, the clock of the 
English Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster is one 
of the world’s most depend- 
able timekeepers. It cost 
‘more than $110,000and has 
been running since 1860, 
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FOR BUSY MEN 


Check pen values carefully, and you'll 
find sound reasons for insisting on 
the new Stratford Conqueror. Grace- 
fully streamlined . . . you have only 
to write with this precision-buile 
Stratford co realize that it is a de- 

ndable performer. Its Silver Pal- 

ium Point is iridium-tipped for 
speedy, effortless writing. Popular 
push-button filler—just press and 
release, and it's filled to capacity. See 
the smart new Stratfords at any good 
pen counter. If your dealer is out of 
stock, be patient. Your Stratford 
‘Conqueror may be there tomorrow. 


SALZ BROTHERS, INC. 
Salz Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


When grow up... 


Have you not dreamed as this boy dreams? Did you not 


hope that one day you would be . ; ; well, what was it? ; ; . architect, scientist, 
surgeon, engineer, farmer? 

Alll youth dreams. And from youthful dreams and hopes come our great 
men and women, But often there are stumbling blocks in the path of chil- 
dren's ambitions . . . far too often dreams perish for the want of a chance, 
more education, or just more time for preparation. 

Remember your own ambitions when you plan for your children . : : 
review the provisions you have made for your loved ones should they be 


deprived of your income, Would your son and your daughter still be able 


Man feat ape See: 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO 


THOSE 


to pursue the dream that leads them on to some cherished career? Or would 
sudden want crush all hope or block the road with difficulties? 

For 68 years there has been no surer way to protect the future of loved 
ones than through Prudential life insurance. This mutual company provides 
low-cost life insurance in the form that will give you the kind of protection 
best suited to your needs. You will find the Prudential representative a 
helpful guide to insurance protection. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOMB OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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likea factory ...sh i 


all Jews to Madagas 


U.S. INDIGTS ITS TWO TOP FASCISTS 


juring the last fortnight there was plenty of news 

from the crackpot fringes of U.S. public opinion. 
In Minneapolis 15 members of the Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party (Trotskyites) and the Teamsters’ Union 
trudged through the streets to begin prison terms 
for a conspiracy to arouse insubordination in the 
Army and Navy (see below). They were sentenced 
the day after Pearl Harbor and last week the Su- 
preme Court refused to review their convictions. In 
‘Manhattan three hundred people attended a “Peace 
Now” rally in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall and 


I peace terms 
and the Japs (see pp. 1 din Washington, 
D.C. a Federal grand jury, acting under the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940, indicted 30 persons on 
charges of conspiracy to cause mutiny in the armed 
forces and set up a Nazi regime in America. 

‘Among the indicted in Washington were the two 
prize examples of native American fascism shown 
above. Lawrence Dennis (left), Harvard-educated au- 
thor of The Coming American Fascism, is a facile wri 
ter who appeals principally to intellectuals and bu: 
nessmen. Among U. S. fascists he occupies a posi- 
tion like that of Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, the “philo- 
sopher” of Nazi Germany. Joe McWilliams (right) is 
a rowdy orator who looks a little like Rudolf Hess 


and talks like Dr. Goebbels. He is on record with 
the statements that “Adolf Hitler is the greatest lead- 
er in the history of the world” and “the kind of man 
weneed here,” and there isnodoubt he thinks of him- 
self as the same kind of a man. He once lived on the 
charity of Jewish friends before cutting an anti-Sem- 
itic swath through the beer halls and streets of York- 
ville, New York City’s most Germanic section. In re- 
cent months he has been rabble-rousing in Chicago. 

The indictments against Dennis, McWilliams and 
the 28 others declare that they conspired together 
“and with officials of the .. . German Reich and... 
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Minneapolis teamsters and members of Socialist Workers’ 
Party enroute to jail for conspiracy to undermine Army. 


members of the Nazi party . . . to interfere with, im- 
pair and influence the loyalty, morale and discipline 
of the military and naval forces” of the nation. The 
maximum penalty, if found guilty, is 10 years in 
prison or a $10,000 fine, or both. 

‘To most U. S. citizens the indictments were good 
news. It has always been hard to understand why 
some Americans were being sent overseas to face 
death from fascist bullets and bayonets, while others 
spread lies and propaganda behind the lines at home. 
One of the reasons this has happened is that the 
Justice Department has leaned over backward to pre- 
serve the right of free speech in wartime. Last week 
the American Civil Liberties Union noted that the 
Department has started only 26 cases involving ut- 
terances in more than two years of war—and termed 
this “a record in refreshing contrast with the whole- 
sale prosecutions in World War I.” The A. C. L. U. 
also announced it would take no part at present in 
defending the 30 alleged conspirators. 

Speaking in his own defense from his farm in 
Becket, Mass., Dennis blamed his troubles on “New 
Deal politics.” “This is a curtain-raiser for President 
Roosevelt's fourth-term campaign,” he declared. 
“Tt is the opening gun here and in Britain to end 
the two-party government not only during but afte 
the war’My prophecy is coming true. This is fascism. 
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‘UNABRIDGED AND UNEXPURCATEO. yee 


JOHN ROY CARLSON 


menian archbishop murde a fascist thug ina New publishers, became a best seller only after strong efforts 
York chureh. It took hi years to find publisher were made to suppress it. Carlson is now on a lecture tour, 
became an el ‘gator after seeing Ar for his book (right) w a wn 29 times by 19 is shown in center picture addressing a Chicago audi 


NO. 1 BEST SELLER IS THE STORY OF A 
ONE-MAN CRUSADE AGAINST U.S. FASCISTS 


‘or many months the best-selling nonfiction book in the U. S. has been John 

Roy Carlson's Under Cover (Dutton, $3.50) which has sold more than 600,- 
000 copies since it was published last June. Readers of the book are familiar 
with the 90 assorted fascists, Bundists, demagogues and crackpots who were 
indicted for conspiracy last week. Carlson became acquainted with these peo- 
ple while living as a volunteer spy inside the Nazi-fascist underworld of the 
U.S. from 1988 through spring of 1948 and writes about them in Under Cover, 
which is his own personal account of what he saw and heard. 

During this time Carlson was a man of many aliases and disguises. Some- 
times he was Rudolph Eibers, a “patriot” from Detroit. Sometimes he was 
George Pagnanelli, editor of an anti-Semitic newspaper in New York. (He 
deliberately kept its circulation low.) He won the confidence of “Bully-boy” 
Joe McWilliams who boasted of plans to seize the Government and kill the 
Jews. His newspaper helped introduce him to Lawrence Dennis (right), the 
fascist “intellectual,” who in turn helped him to meet Senators Wheeler and 
Nye and Representative Fish. When Under Corer came out with this story 
Senator Wheeler introduced a resolution to investigate the book and its au- 
thor, but the resolution is pending before Wheeler's own Judiciary Com- Lawrence Dennis was born in At- id Nazi at Nuremberg Congressin 1936. Den- 
mittee. When and if it is held Under Cover will probably sell faster than ever. Janta in 1893, toured U.S.and Eur- the Nazi was just a guide, not Baron von 

ope as boy evangelist at early age. Gienanth, later a secretary of German Embassy in U.S. 


Joe McWilliams stumped Yorkville as candidate for Handsome Jo@ and paunchy Fritz Kuhn (right), fuhrer of the Bund, teamed ‘I Chitago Joe (left) got financial and moral support 
Congress in covered wagon (right). Like Dennis he is up before Pearl Harbor. Many of the Bundists joined the Christian Mobil- from Mrs. Alexis de Tarnowsky who told reporte 
native-born American, of Irish and Cherokee stock. izers, strong-arm political group which McWilliams organized in Yorkville. “T'd rather do this than buy mink coats or diamonds. 
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THIRTY WASHINGTON INDICTMENTS INCLUDE SOME NEW FACES AND SOME OLD FAMILIAR ONES 


} 
| 


Garland Alderman was secretary of National Workers League st Klapprott was New Jersey director of Bund. He has 
Detroit, which spread hate propaganda in defense plants. «d for inciting race hatred (uw 
When C to pose he happily gave Nazi salute, ey law) and for counseling o 


-looking documents after 
told Carlson he was after clams, 


‘uhn as Bund leader. He Ellis Jones (sehind bars) and Robert Noble are pair of Los An- E. J. Parker Sage, a Detroit diemaker, was treasurer of the 
n, five more for counsel- _geles erackpots who made pro-G statements National Workers League. He and Alderman (upper left cor- 
‘uhn is also in jail, for embezzlement. after U.S. was at war. Both are serving terms for sedition, ner) were under indictment for inciting 1942 Detroit race riot. 


nan spec 


William Dui 
ler, founder of Silvershirt Legion, ex-publisher of periodi 
banned by the Post Office. He is serving 15 years for sedition. 


inia engineer who organ- 
and a prewar fascist “Confed- 
eration” which attacked “Jewocracy”, had 


i he once snatched a ps 
water from a witness erying, “It might be poisoned” (abore). 
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EDITORIAL 


ADDR 


ITS LEADERS SHOULD WAKE UP TO THE FACT THAT THEIR BIG TROUBLE IS THE ADMINISTRATION 


When the anonymous Washington “author- 
ity” clenched his fist last week and charac- 
terized the threatened railroad strike as “the 
damnedest crime ever committed against 
America,” he got a tremendous response 
from the American people. The spokesman 
has been widely reported to be General Mar- 
shall himself. Anyway, this fact was clear: 
he spoke for the boys at the front. As Wal- 
ter Lippmann has pointed out, we are apply- 
ing a double standard to the war effort, one 
for the armed forces and one for the civilians; 
and of this fact labor strikes are the flaming 
symbol. The GI's haven’t got much informa- 
tion; they don’t know whatever the “author- 
ity” knew which caused him to believe that 
the strike-threat might have prolonged the 
war. All they know is that when you're slog- 
ging through cold mud on your way to death 
it’s a hell of a note to learn that the men 
responsible for transporting supplies have 
threatened to quit for a lousy 4¢ an hour. And 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people agree with the GI's. Indeed, public 
feeling is running so high that those dedicat- 
ed to the long-range progress of the labor 
movement should take warning. If they can- 
not stop strikes the danger is that they will 
lose the gains of the last decade. 


The Danger of Invective 


Yet there is another danger in the present 
situation, and this is the danger of invective. 
The easiest thing in the world is to get up on 
a platform and denounce labor. Far more 
difficult is the facing of the facts. Yet only by 
facing facts can the situation be cured. 

‘Thus, to listen to the orators, you might 
think that all workers are unpatriotic. Yet 
with insignificant exceptions the railroad 
workers, the steel workers, even the ma- 
ligned miners are patriotic men, many of 
them with boys in the service. Why, then, do 
they strike? The easy answer is that their 
leaders force them to. But this is also a false 
answer. It is true that labor leaders have 
special interests to serve, yet—again with 
insignificant exceptions—they too are pa- 
triotic with sons and relatives in arms. 

‘Well then, why does anybody strike? For 
the real answer we must go beyond the 
workers, beyond the labor leaders, to the ad- 
ministration of the war. For the administra- 
tion of the war, with regard to labor, has not 
been war administration. It has been political 
administration. While applying $0 the sol- 
diers the standard of sacrifice, it has applied 
to labor the standard of votes. Hence it has 
been piecemeal and based on political expe- 
diency. The labor procedure has not been a 
predictable procedure but an extemporized 
procedure; and the extemporization has ori- 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


Siwash, a duck, is mascot of the First Battalion of 
the Tenth Marines. A year ago he attached him- 
self to that battalion and has been with it ever 
since. At Tarawa Siwash landed on the beach un- 
der fire and was cited as follows: “For courage- 
‘ous action and wounds received on Tarawa, in 
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ginated in almost every major instance in 
the White House. In his efforts to retain the 
friendship of labor, while pushing produc- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt has not hesitated to 
undermine his own boards and appointees, 
with the result (opposite to that intended) 
that an atmosphere of uncertainty has been 
created, in which sane and solid judgments 
are almost impossible to make. No labor 
leader knows what another leader may be 
able to get out of the White House: and 
since every leader must protect his own 
union by getting at least as much as the next, 
each plots or connives to get all that he can. 


The Affair of the ‘‘Non-Ops” 


The most flagrant example of maladmin- 
istration in labor affairs is provided by the 
case of the non-operating railroad unions. 
This tortuous case cannot be detailed here, 
but some idea of the confusion can be had 
from the recital of a few facts. The story goes 
back to June 1941, when 14 “non-ops” asked 
for a raise of 30-34¢ an hour, a minimum of 
70¢ an hour, and two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. They got 10¢ an hour with a basic 
minimum of 45¢. This was a few days after 
Pearl Harbor. On Sept. 25, 1942, 15 “non- 
ops” made new demands, the settlement of 
which was retarded by many disputes, in- 
cluding a public argument between the 
National (Railway) Mediation Board and 
the War Labor Board as to which had final 
authority. At last the ‘“‘non-ops” were turned 
over to a special emergency board which, on 
May 24, 1943, recommended a general wage 
increase of 8¢ an hour. Disappointed, the 
union leaders went directly to the President, 
who not only listened to them favorably but, 
on his own, suggested that they ought to get 
some overtime. The injection of this happy 
thought into the case at the last moment 
enormously complicated it, for of course the 
“non-op” leaders, acting in good faith, in- 
tended to follow the White House sugges- 
tion. In the meantime a meeting was sched- 
uled to sign the 8-cent contract when— 
BANG! Economic Stabilizer Vinson dis- 
allowed even the 8-cent raise, thereby re- 
versing what the “non-op” leaders had sup- 
posed was the President’s position. 

Thereafter things went from bad to worse. 
Instead of reconvening the old emergency 
board, the President created a new emer- 
gency board. Dickering continued until 
November 1943, when a general raise was 
agreed upon about equivalent to that grant- 
ed by the old board. but with a sliding scale, 
the increases ranging from 4 to 10¢. But the 
unions would not accept the 4¢, claiming 
that such an award would disrupt their 
whole wage structure. Meanwhile, the case 


the Gilbert Islands, November 1948. With utter 
disregard for his own personal safety, Siwash, on 
reaching the beach, without hesitation engaged 
the enemy in fierce combat, namely, one rooster 
of Japanese ancestry, and though wounded on 
the head by repeated pecks, he soon routed the op- 


strike. And yet under} 


of the “non-ops” got tangled up with the 
case of the “Ops” (operating unions) who 
had been granted (by a different board) a 
general raise of only 4¢ without a sliding 
scale. Finally, the now desperate “non-ops” 
found themselves in Congress, where the 
Senate (in December) passed a resolution 
supporting a general raise of 8¢ without a 
sliding scale. But this resolution was never 
passed by the House because Congress just 
went home for Christmas. 


There Are Two Parties 


It is all very well for irate citizens to cry 
out that labor must not strike. But when 
labor leaders, who are not supernatural be- 
ings, face administrative conditions such as 
these, what are they to do? In order to con- 
trol their men, labor leaders must have clear 
policies by which they can steer; they must 
have reasons with which to explain those 
policies; and each must know that he is get- 
ting as good a break as the other leaders and 
must be able to convince his men of that 
fact. So long as labor is deprived of these 
governmental necessities almost any labor 
problem moves inevitably toward violence. 

Railway labor was wrong to threaten to 
‘ing that sin there is 
the deeper sin, committed every day by the 
government, of administration so bad that 
it amounts to bad faith. American labor, 
like every other group in the country, has a 
right to government by law rather than gov- 
ernment by extemporization. But it is not 
getting that. It is getting supposedly special 
favors which turn out to be gold bricks. 

The ironical fact is that the strongest ad- 
vocates of the present Administration have 
been the labor leaders themselves; and the'r 
real error lies, not in the violation of their 
no-strike pledge, which they have for the 
most part striven to keep, but in their blind 
support of a political machinery, which by 
playing politics with labor affairs, keeps 
them in a state of turmoil. So long as, labor 
persists in the unreasoning attitude that 
there is only one political party, fprmerly 
known as the New Deal, it remains in a 
sold-out position. And so long as it remains 
in a sold-out position, it will be dependent, 
not upon law, but upon the back door of the 
White House. So maybe it is time for labor 
to wake up to the fact that there are two 
parties in this country; that the erstwhile 
New Deal does not possess all the keys to 
Heaven; that, in fact, the cause of labor can 
be strengthened by entering to some extent 
the other party, and liberalizing it. Maybe 
it is time for those labor leaders who have 
the long-range labor movement at heart to 
do some fresh and honest political thinking. 


position. He refused medical aid until all wounded 
members of his gun section had been taken care 
of.” This heroic portrait of Siwash was sent to 
LIFE by the commanding officer of the First Bat- 
talion, Lieut. Colonel Presley M. Rixey, He re- 
ports that Siwash’s favorite sport is drinking beer. 
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SAILORS FALL TO CARRIER DECK AS PLANE APPROACHES FROM LEFT OF CAMERA FIELD 


COMING IN DIAGONALLY, PLANE PASSES 


HIT REPEATEDLY BUT APPARENTLY UNHURT, PLANE TRIES TO BANK AWAY FROM CARRIER 


BLOB OF WHITE FLAME APPEARS AS GUNFIRE HITS WING GASOLINE TANK OF PLANE 


turned parallel to the carrier and tried to bank away to safety. As it did so, the con- 
centrated fire of light antiaircraft guns shredded a wing and knocked the plane into 
the se 

There here which may puzzle close observers. In the opening 
picture, sailors fall to the deck to get out of the line of gunfire from the antiaircraft 
ind th 


plane has circled 


are a few deta 


gallery bel 


camera, In later frames, other men remain standing because 


he 


GASOLINE BURNS IN FLARING STREAKS AS IT POURS OUT OF THE OPEN WING TANK 


AS PLANE HITS WATER, SCREENING CRUISER (CENTER) SPEEDS AFTER THE CARRIER 


carrier's deck. As the plane's unda 


aged wing lifts it momen! 


ly to an even keel 
in the last picture before the crash, its landing gear appears, probably because the 
hydraulic controls have been shot away. 


In the opening days of the new year, other U.S. planes mounted new attacks 
in the Marshalls, for the islands with strange names—Wotje, Maloelap, Kwajalein, 
Mili, Jaluit—have now become Japan’s outworks in Central Pacific, And the te 
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In Louisville's Brown Hotel, 
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OPA GOES TO A PARTY 


Ration board members kid themselves in Louisville, Ky. 
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HAPPY: SCOOTER-OWNER EXPRESSES A NATIONAL SENTIMENT 


ARMY AIR FORCES REPORT 


General Arnold tells story of its accomplishments 


t is now plain that, for us, the beginning has ended; for our enemies, the end has be- 
gun, The Army Air Forces are now in the process of fulfilling an historic and 
decisive mission. 

So wrote General Henry H. Arnold, commander of the U.S. Army Air Forces, 
in his official report, released recently, on the remarkable accomplishments of his 
command, In 1938 the U. S. ranked seventh among the nations of the world in 
military aircraft, Today it ranks first. In September 1939 the U. S. produced 117 
military aircraft. In September 1943, however, it produced 7,398. In 1938 the Air 
Force could muster only 21,125 officers and men. On Jan. 1, 1944 the Air Forces 
totaled 2,885,000. As of Oct. $1, 1948 these airmen had already flown over a quar- 
ter of a million combat sorties, expended in combat more than 40,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition, used up nearly 2,000,000,000 gallons of gasoline, destroyed in com- 
bat 8,478 enemy planes, probably destroyed 2,555 more and damaged another 2,- 
894. On these pages are printed diagrams and extracts from General Arnold’sreport. 


Air Forces has grown from 21,125 to 2,385,000 on Jan, 
1, 1944, Wrote General Arnold: “Charts, graphs, and strategy would mean nothing w 
tthe devotion, anger, and bitter pride of our men, The crews are made up of men and it 


as men—not as heroes—that they have to fight this war. It is a dirty war, as dirty as an 
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ing period for a heavy bombardment group lasts two years. Wrote General Arnold: 
“Our cadets have always received more actual flying hours than airmen of any other nation. 
‘There is no ersatz for experience. Nowhere in the world are the lives of men as interdepend- 
ent as in a bomber on a mission. The pilot must be quick, daring, cautious. The gunners must 
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Routes of the Air Transport Command are revealed for the first time on this map. Also 

cluded are the locations of all 15 U.S. Air Forces, Wrote Gi farting with 
only two officers and one clerk I! room, today’s Air Transport Comn 
over 85,000 officers :n. On # recent day 680,000 pounds of matériel, mu 
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draw a bead on shadows Bashing past at 600 miles an hour. The navigator has the plane 
in the palm of his hand from start to finish If the bombardier misses, the sortie has been 
pointless, He takes over at the moment of greatest danger. No dead engine, or groaning 
companion with a leg shot off, must interfere with operation of an intricate bombsight.”” 


LOCATIONS AND AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND ROUTES 


PRESTWICK 


JANEIRO 


supphes 
Kighth Air Force 1 the role of air power 
fens 5 % three examples, 
combat planes to 
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276,000,000 


luction in terms of weight of airframes has increased from 5,500,000 pounds 
entire production in 
“One hundred and 


forty-five thousand planes are scheduled for completion by the War Production Board in 
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Jaid up from ordinary wear and tear.” Of the Air Service Command, which supplies the Air 


Forces, General Arnold wrote: “It surpasses in size and is doing a wholesale round-the-globe 
‘stablishment in the world. Its 300 warehouses con- 


next 15 months, Yet not one of our Air Forces has the planes it really should have. Every one 
could use double the number it now possesses. The Salerno beachhead was one of the turning 
points of the war, and we had just enough aireraft to cover our landing forces. The biggest 
battles in the air and on land are yet to be fought. We will nced every plane we can produce.” 
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The Allied airfield at Nadzab, jinea, has been cut out of t grass, W 


wet, hastily built landing strips it is typical of most of the advanced South Pacific 


Nadeab, In No 
00 tons of ma 


which the aviation engineers hav fi nge of the 


TROOP CARRIER COMMAND FERRIES TROOPS, CARRIES SUPPLIES, EVACUATES WOUNDED 


hese new pictures, taken by LIFE Photographer 1942, to the close of the 

Myron Davis, show the work of the Troop Carrier tember, 1943, more than 25. 
‘Command in New Guinea, Although its primary job of illnesses and wounds were transported 8,000,000 movement 3,600 troops were brought from Australia 
is to ferry paratroops and air-borne troops into com- ir. Only one patient died—one in to Port Moresb, 5,000 from Moresby over high 
bat zones, it also carries supplies to the men at the A principal o e to aire ion of wounded Owen Stanley Mountains to the air strips near Buna. 
front and brings back some of the badly wounded. These troops were not only transported but were 

Wrote General Amold of the air ation of , ir at a rate of more than t 
wounded: “Since Pearl Harbor, over 125,000 casual- continued General Arnold. “This obstacle was sur- pounds a week, Construction equipment, steel mats, 
ties have been flown from combat zones in American mounted by simple on of cargo planes carry- asphalt moved by the same route. A four-gun bat- 
transport planes, In the Mediterranean theater from ing troops and supplies to the front to the transpor- tery of 1 ferried over by a B- 
beginning of the Tunisian campaign in November, tation of patients on the return trip to the rear. 7.3 


ona Arnold wrote 


ian campaign Of operation: 
000 men with all types complete striking force was flown into the area, In one 


mm. howitzers 


Wounded are placed aboard « « 
‘Trips like thi 
Jake weeks by ship are now n 


port plane by sol- In hospital plane Sgt. Doug Deighton of Charters Towers, Queens Thousand-pound bombs are rolled out of « transport on- 
‘a hospital whi land, Austral ts with wounded Pvt. Jeff Verney of Rockhamp- to the field at Nadzab. Airfields like this one in both the 
ide in one day. ton, Queensland, This is a DC-3, converted into a C-47 transport. Pacific and Afriea have been built in less than 72 hours. 
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LOOK FoR THE RED-AND.WHITE LABEL, 


b BEEF STOCK aud 15 vegetables 


make this a main-dish soup 


‘These war days, when you can’t give your 
family all the different foods they need and 
like, it’s a great satisfaction to be able to 
count on the sound NOURISHMENT and good 
eating in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 


Families everywhere have always delight- 
ed in this delicious dish. And wise mothers, 
who've always known it as “almost a meal 
in itself”, say that today they serve it more 
and more. Now, when food values are so 
important and meat and fresh vegetables 
harder to get . .. many women are finding 
that Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is even 
more useful than ever in the planning of 
soundly nutritious 


Just think of all the good things that go 
into it: first a rugged-tasting stock carefully 
simmered from plenty of fine beef . . . then 
an almost endless array of luscious garden 
vegetables ... green peas, young lima beans, 
turnips, white potatoes, celery, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, onions, okra, parsley, sweet 
golden corn, cabbage, pimentos, carrots 
and green beans. 


All these good things make Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup such a help with wartime 
meal plans. Ladle out steaming bowls full 
soon and discover how they bolster up a 
meatless supper or turn a casserole of left- 
overs into a satisfying meal. 


Gamble, NEGETABLE SOUP 


I'm pretty spry 
‘As you can see, 
*Cause there’s good soup 
Inside of me! 


7, | Little Sue Snider's always been 
# a busybody —ever since she 
was big enough to toddle. 
“Lan’s sakes, Sue,” Grandma 
Snider used to say, “you're 
always under my feet when I'm cookin.” 
“I want to see how you make that Chili 
Sauce everybody likes, Grandma,”Suewould 
pipeup. “Al the neighbors say can't nobody 
spice up a Chili Sauce the way you do.” 
“Oh, it’s just a little of this, 
and a little of that, child,” 
Grandma'd reply. 


That's why, when we Snider Folks went in 
for making Snider's Old Fashioned Chili 
Sauce for you people, all we did was put 
Grandma's old country 
recipe in a bottle! 


Why, gracious, we even 
peel and chop Farmer 
Snider's big, ripe, red to- 
matoes by hand to give it 
that nice chunky consis- 
tency that makes it so different 
from most store-bought chili 
sauce. Then there's tasty pep- 
pers, and onions, and crisp 
young celery cooked just right. 
And, of course +Grandma’s 
spices... but that’s still a kind 
of family secret. 


‘AND OLD SALT SNIDER, 
to remind you folke that our | who's mighty fond of sen 
‘Snider's Catsup is food, wants you to 
real tasty,t00. He | try Snider's Cock- 
| tail Sauce next 


‘So whenever you feel a yearn 
in’ for real country style chili 


Mace Fone aot Grandma was always kind of sauce, with that down-on-the- 
[fish for dinner, mysterious about her Chili farm flavor ... just go to the 
“There's a sauce 


Sauce,and mighty proud when 
folks’d say—“Don't know how 
she does it! Dee-lish-us!” 


store, folks, and ask ‘em for 
Snider's Old Fashioned Chili 
Sauce. It sure is a treat! 


Te Shier Polke. 
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Air Forces Report (continues) 


‘ME 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


rote General Arnold: “Administrative officers 
were needed at once. An Officer Candidate 
School must function immediately. On Feb. 18, 
1942 a conference was called at Army Air Forces 
headquarters in Washington. Qualified officers 
said it would take at least three months to set up 
the school. They were told that the three months 
were not available; Hitler would not wait. The con- 
ference was held on Wednesday; the first classes 
were held in leased hotels in Miami Beach on 
|| __ the following Monday.” Picture shows soldiers at 
atraining lecture in a Miami Beach baseball park. 


iI ss SET Sa 


PARATROOPS 


Bee going into operations troop-carrier units had to practice 
with parachute troops, Such practice bore good results. Wrote 
General Arnold: “The paratroop landing at Nadzeb was a remark- 
able achievement foreshadowing part of our pattern of victory 
in the Pacific. In less time than it takes to read this, our Fifth Air 
Force landed 1,700 U.S. paratroops, fully equipped and supplied.” 


= 


FORMATION FLYING 


rote General Arnold: “Let us not gloss over 

the fact that combat flying is a grim and dan- 
gerous business, The Air Forces have taught the 
men at home the maneuvers they would execute 
in combat abroad. In these maneuvers a few are 
bound to be injured or killed, but the overwhelm- 
ing proportion are better prepared to defeat the 
enemy. While still training in this country pilots 
are taught formation flying, Formation flying de- 
mands a great deal of men and collisions in train- 
ing will inevitably occur, but in combat a tight 
formation is often the airman’s best protection.” 


TACTICAL TRAINING 


g such as in ground straf- 
he men live, work and fight. 
as they will abroad, in organi large as a complete 
task force. Fighter, bomber and patrol e carried out 
from a dozen airdromes in ai theater of operations about 
the size of Sicily. Tactical Center is last dress rehearsal for war.” 


ing (abore). Wrote G 
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8 foxy ways 
to make shirfs 
wear longer \. 


(G00 STUFF To KNOW 
ESPECIALLY (NW WARTIML 


4. When sleeves aretoolong, 2 If your cuffs do fray, ask 3, If your collar frazzles, 
cuffs get rubbed todeath on your Mrs. to sip off the have it turned. This is very 

and desks, Take a frayed edge, turn under the practical, but requires lots 
tuck in extra-long sleeves, new edge, and sew it back of know-how with the 


‘A. Biggest favor youcan do —_8. Shirts die in the flower 
for collars is to turn ‘em up _of their youth if you over- _soak it overnight. Shirts like 
before laundering. This starch or overbleach ‘em, 8 hot rinses, and an iron 
keeps the top edge from Use no starch on non-wilt _that’s not too hot. 
being scrubbed too hard. collars, no bleaching on col- 

ored shirts, 


* 


Turse pays, 
patriotic to 
everythinglastaslong 


more money to put 
into War Bonds. 


Cluett, Peabody &Co., 
Ine., Troy, N.Y. 


‘When your shirts finally * 
breathe their last, clip off 
the buttons for spares, and 


use the fabric for aprons, ete. 


7. A shirt that shrinks is 
hopeless. Always buy 

forized”-labeled shirts— 
they won't shrink even 1%. 
(Arrows are “Sanforized.”) 


ARROW SHIPLS sivorercnrs' 
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Air Forces Report (continues) 


BOMBING ATTACK ON SCHWEINFURT 


W. 


‘many is to make the coming invasion as economical as possible by 
reducing the war potential of the Third Reich and its satellites. 
that the Schweinfurt mission (Oct. 14, 1943] in which we lost. 
60 of our bombers may prove to have been one of the decisive air action: 
of the war. The plants of Schweinfurt produced over 50% of Germany’ 
A bottleneck in ball bearings is a bottleneck in essential in- 
f fighter opposition made it clear that the Germans 


are fully aware of this 

“More than 300 German fighters participated in the action, making more 
than 700 separate attacks. Ninety-nine of these fighters were destroyed. 
nfurt were either come 
or almost completely wiped out. Our attack was the most per= 
fect example in history of accurate distribution of bombs over a target.” 


BOMBING ATTACK ON MARIENBURG 


rote General Arnold: “Our first step in the strategic bombing offer 

the destruction of the enemy’s fighter strength. What American and 

Royal Air Force bombers can do to the whole German war machine, once 
the German fighter force is rendered impotent, needs no comment. 

“In ourattack on the Focke-Wulf assembly plant at Marienburg in East 
Prussia, Oct. 9, 1943, only two out of 100 B-17’s were lost. The concentra 
tion of bomb bursts on this target was so great that there is sound reason 
to evaluate this as one of the finest examples of precision bombing to date. 
‘The attack was made in daylight from altitudes between 11,000 and 18,500 
feet. Several hundred 500-Ib, G. P. bombs and 1,300x100-Ib. incendiaries 
were dropped. A study of reconnaissance photographs has convinced the 
photo interpreters in the United Kingdom that every factory building and 
all of the hangars had been damaged. And this plant had been turning 
out about one-half (110 per month) of all of Germany's FW-190 fighters.” 


ima ieenat eae 


THE SEARCH 
THAT 


I, THE industrial life of America, 
research has been of constantly in- 
creasing importance. And today it is 
a national resource, for the research of 
industrial and college laboratories is 
proving its value in War. 


To the Bell System, research is an old 
idea, for the telephone itself was born 
in a laboratory. Behind its invention, 
sixty-nine years ago, were researches in 
electricity and acoustics and in speech 
and hearing. 

And, ever since, there has been a labo- 
ratory where scientists have searched 
to know more about these subjects; and 
with their associated engineers have ap- 
plied the new knowledge, fitting it with 
all the old, to make the telephone better 
and better. 


NEVER ENDS 


Their fields of inquiry have broadened 
and deepened through these years; they 
inquire into all the sciences and engi- 
neering arts which have any promise of 
improving the telephone. Much has been 
learned but still more will be, because 
their search goes on, That is why the 
telephone laboratory grew to be Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated, 
the largest industrial laboratory in the 
world. And it exists to improve tele- 
phone service. 

Improvements in industry can be left 
to chance in the hope that some one, 
sometime, will think of something useful; 
that some good invention will turn up. 

The other way to make improvements 
is to organize so that new knowledge shall 
always be coming from researches in the 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


fundamental sciences and engineering arts 
on which the business is based. From that 
steady stream will arise inventions and 
new methods, new materials and im- 
proved products. 

This is the way of Bell Laboratories. 
Its search will never end. And as fast 
as it can the Laboratories will apply 
its new knowledge practically to the 
design of equipment and communica- 
tion systems. 

At present—and this started before 
Pearl Harbor—its trained scientists and 
engineers and all their skilled associates 
are concentrating on products of impor- 
tance to our armed forces. But when this 
work is happily over they will be ready 
to continue their developments for the 
needs of peace. 


SYS TEM 


“Research is an effort of the mind to comprehend relationships no one has previously 


known; and it is practical as well as theoretical.”’. . . BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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FALSE TEETH WEARERS 


WHY RISK THESE 2 DANGERS 
(DENTURE BREATH and LOOSE PLATES) 
BY BRUSHING with MAKESHIFT CLEANERS? 


RUSHING your plates with tooth pastes, 

tooth powders or soap, may serateh 
the denture material which is 60 times 
softer than natural teeth. These small 
scratches cause odorous film, food particles, 
and stains to collect faster and cling tighter 
++ « resulting in Denture Breath, Remem- 


‘A SAFE, MODERN way to keep dental 
plates, partial plates and removable bridges 
sparkling clean is to soak them in Polident 
every day, Polident is approved by many 
leading dentists and the leading makers of 


t BE 


“NOW WE GO OUT... Meet friends... 
have fun together.” Millions call Polident 
a blessing. No fear of Denture Breath—no 
risk of wearing down and loosening the 
plate due to brushing. Polident used daily 
helps maintain the original, natural ap- 
|, Pearance of your dental plate for less than 


POLIDEN 
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ber, you may not know you have it, but 
others do! Besides, brushing and scrubbing 
your denture with makeshift cleaners often 
wears down the delicate fitting ridges de- 
signed to hold your dental plate in place, 

ith worn-down ridges, of course, your 
plate loosens. 


EVERY DAY! 


PLAY SAFE... SOAK YOUR PLATE 
IN POLIDENT, Place denture in Polident 
solution for 15 minu 
venient, Rinse—and it's ready 10 vse, 


oF longer if cone 


No brushing 


modern denture materials. No brushing, 
no danger, yet the daily Polident bat 
works into the corners and crevices no 
amount of brushing seems to reach— keeps 
your denture sparkling clean, odor-free. 


' 


a penny a day. Today—get Polident at 
any drug, department or variety store. 3 oz. 
size—30¢; 7 07. size—60¢. 

FREE—Booklet on Care of 

Dentures. Write: Hudson 

Produets, Inc., Dept. B-14, 

8 High St., Jersey City 6,N.J. 


The Safe, Modern Way to 
Clean Plates and Bridges 


Air Forces Report (continues) 


WEATHER CHART - MISSION OF 24 JULY 1943 


BOMBERS HIT INLAND NORWAY, ONLY UNCLOUDED TARGET IN NAZI EUROP! 


WEATHER IS IMPORTANT IN AIR WAR 


rote General Arnold: “Weather is a critical factor in this war. Th 
making the best prognostications has a tremendous advantage. 
expansion of the Army Air Forces necessitated a corresponding i 
the 


crease in 
-ather service to fill the basic need for operational weather informa- 
This has be and personnel working on Air Weather Service 
has increased 9,000." Weather data has been compiled and is being aug- 
mented for the Continental invasions of Europe. 


the largest and most ambit ot undertaken by the Ger- 
orway—the Heroya Magnesium, Alumina, and Aluminum Plant, 
mated capacity of this vast self-contained production unit,” n 
ported General Arnold, “was 10,000 tons of magnesium, 25,000 tons of alum- 
a, 12,000 tons of aluminum, and 3,000 tons of eryolite. In a few min- 
it was transformed into a gigantic, if not impossible, repair 
task. Of the 180 B-17's dispatched against Heroya, only one was lost. 
“For eight days preceding the 24th, heavy bombers had been inactive 
due to cloudy weather over Europe. Again on the 24th dense clouds per- 
sisted over targets in France, Germany and the Low Countries. But the 
weather forecaster for the Eighth Air Force had said well in advance of 
the mission that although clouds would be thick over the North Sea and 
near the Norwegian coast, excellent weather for high-level daylight pre- 
cision bombardment would prevail over inland Norway on the @4th, 
Weather encountered on the mission was as predicted and after being 
over dense stratocumulus clouds to within a few miles of the targets, the 
bombers broke into the clearand found their principal targets unobscured.” 
‘The primary targets were well covered and the bombing was excellent. 
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Resotve this year to save tires, save time, save 
gasoline and save money by one-stop shopping at 
Firestone. There you will find hundreds of items you 
want and need for home and car, for work and 
recreation— quality merchandise at attractive prices. 
Yes, you will find values galore in ’44 at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. You may save 
many an extra trip and hours of shopping. So be 
smart, be thrifty — make it a regular practice always 
to try Firestone first for the be 
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PREM—This delicious meat 
by the makers of Swift's 
Premium Ham is made from 
Premium quality meat, 
cured the exelusive Swilt’s 
Premium way. Prem is a par- 
ticular wartime favorite be- 
cause it’s all meat and no 
waste. It comes 
serve 

a delicious hot meal, 


ends at your meat dealers store! 


AST-TO-COAST, border to border, it stretches 
more than a thousand miles from the grower 
to your table—the great production line of meat. 
On it are ranchers, railroad men and truck- 
ers, farmers, meat packers, and meat dealers— 
these men who raise meat and haul it... who 
process, grade, inspect, refrigerate, and dis- 
tribute it to you, 
Of all these people, the man most familiar to 


you as a consumer is your neighborhood 
dealer. His is a big job. And his 
greater now than at any time in his life. He has 
all of your personal problems—sons or daugh- 


neat 


problems are 


ly complex bi 
's to secure, ratio 
and bank, and b 


s to keep run- 
points to collect 
indreds of customers to please. 
We at Swift are doing everything in our power 
to help him. With all our manpower and every 
resource at our command we're making sure 
t our part of the meat production line 
ves as smoothly and quickly as possibl 
For meat is a “must”... it “fights for free- 
dom” with our armed forces in training and on 
the battle fronts around the world... with our 


SWIFT'S WARTIME POLICY —I¥e will cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the U.S. Government to help win the war. We will 
do evervthing possible to safeguard the high quality of our 
products. Despite wartime difficulties, we will make every 
effort to distribute available civilian supplies to insure a fair 
share for all consumers all over the U. S. 


To Help You 
Advertising: 


Meat. Swift 


Swift & Company 


Food Purveyors to the 


est of their kind 


‘SWIFT'S BROOKFIELD SAU- 
SAGE—with the real old- 
time flavor. Truly fine pork— 
delicately spiced. Thi 


brand come 


ize (with the 

< tendered in pineapple 
Every ounce 
of nutritious Swift's Brook- 
Sausage 1s good-eating! 


gallant allies... and with busy Americans 
helping to win the war on the home front. 
You, as a civilian, have wholeheartedly co- 
operated in the job of running America’s meat 
production line. You have done with less. You 
have intelligently conserved and extended your 
share of meat in every way possible... so that 
our fighting men and fighting allies ean be as- 
sured of plentiful supplies. Youaredoing your part. 
We know that you are unable to get as much 
of the famous Swift branded products as you 
formerly enjoyed, and realizing this, Swift & 
Company is doing everything in its power to 
see that everyone in every part of the country 
gets a fair share. As evidence, we call your at- 
tention to Swift's Warti Policy and our 
pledge that when you do get “Swift's Premium” 
and “Swift's Brookfield” products, they will 
be, as always, the very finest of their kind. 
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Your frst duty to your country BUY WAR BONDS 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM POUL- 

Chickens, 

Capons. 
“pick of the 

flocks.” Specially selecte 

an expert judze of quality, 

every Swift's Premium bird 


find See 
particularly fine. 


\ts Famous! [ts a new Favorite! 


tS LIPTONS NOODLE Soup! 


Cooks in 7 minutes! Just tear open 
an envelope of Lipton's Noodle 
Soup, empty it into a quart of boil- 
ing water. Then, while the soup sim- 
mers, you can spread your sand- 
wiches. And in jig time, bring on 
your soup, steaming and savory, with 
the homemade flavor children love. 


WAR WORKERS LUNCH 


Lipton’s Noodle Soup in thermos 


Cole slaw Applesauce cake 


‘You need one hot dish with a cold 
lunchbox meal! The 10¢ Lipton’s 
package makes almost a quart of 
ich, golden noodle soup—almost one 
and a half times as much as you get 
from the average can. Ask your gro- 
cer for Lipton’s Noodle Soup—the 
most popular soup mix in America! 


America’s 
Favorite 
Soup Mix 


LIPTON’S 


CONTINENTAL 


NOODLE 


A prepared soup mix made by the Lipton Tea 
people, whose rich, fragrant Lipton Tea is 
bought by more Americans than any other brand. 


SPEEDY FAMILY DINNER 


Lipton’s Noodle So 
‘Meat and vegetable loaf 
Green soled Hot rolls 
Boked apples Tea 


‘This is what the food experts 
“balanced dinner.” Yet see how easy 
it is—on you, on your money, and on 
your ration stamps, The soup can be 
started at the last minute, while the 
meat loaf browns. And even the noo- 
dles will be fresh-cooked and tender, 
like grandma's own old-fashioned 
noodle soup! 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: 


es Guy Vamed ( foe 


Its flying sequences are masterpieces of realism 


king its title from General Claire Chennault’s thumbnail sketeh of all pilots 
Vhen I’m behind the stick, I'm just a guy named Joe”), Metro-Goldwyn- 
yer's A Guy Named Joe manage: strong and exciting despite such 
weaknesses as verbosity and a climax that is almost pure “Perils of Pauline.” Its 
strength lies in the restraint of its acting, the realism of its flying sequences and the 
absence of pilots who clench their teeth and grimly announce, isit 
tically all occasions. More effectively than any other recent mov 
ing its audiences the feel of what it is like to be in the eoekpi 

Its hero (Spencer Tracy) 
when he makes as 
this point Producer 
mense charm and subtlety 
hero return to earth as a 
Named Joe lacks the beautiful writing with w 
fected Mi is not without its own spe 
hero and heroine (Irene Dunne 
of clergy 


on prac- 
it succeeds in giv- 
of a combat plane. 
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e below), At 
ed wil 

1 his unforgettable Here Comes Mr, Jordan, He has the 
anselor to those Ww Although A Guy 


sured, darede 


Jordan’s reincarnal ial distinction: 
in without be 


en at controls of a plane, 


Dorinda visits Pe 
up, Just as he pro 


in Scotland. With 
ses to becom 


jon common to fiers, she realizes his number 
» he is-called to go on reconnaissance. 


tu 
an instruc 


Sighting a German aircraft cartier, Pete and his squadron are immediately attacked by Nazi 
fighters. When his bomber is hit, he orders the crew to bail out. Slightly wounded, he remains 


Major Pete Sandidge (Spencer Tracy), ¥ 
Durston (Irene Du 


4 from a 
at for ree 


ion, meets his girl, Ferry Pilot Dor= 
fying, Pete is sent to 


pe). As puni scotland. 


In fliers’ Valhalla, where air heroes go after death, Pete is assigned by The General (Lionel 
Barrymore) to accompany another dead pilot hack to earth to counsel air force cadets, 


in the plane to dive close to carrier. He destroys it, but is shot down in flames. This breath- 
taking sequence was shot in miniature on an M-G-M outdoor tank (LIFE, Sept. 27, 1943). 
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CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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“h Guy Named Joe” (continues) 


Up for solo flight Cadet Ted Randall (Van Johnson) pilots his plane 
gradually relaxes and gains confidence as Pete advises him. Pete 
seen only by audience, communicates with the ch 


rervously but 
heard and 


ters in movie | 


telepathy. 


Outraged Nature takes quick revenge 

when we eat too quickly and too much. 

When your stomach rebels, get relief from that queasy, 
uneasy feeling—take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! 


Never Upset an Upset Stomach! Don't aggravate an 
already irritated stomach with overdoses of antacids or harsh 
physics. Take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! This pleasant-tasting 
preparation is neither an antacid nor a laxative. Its action is 
different. It spreads a soothing, protective coating over irri- 
tated stomach and intestinal walls... thus helping to calm 

and quiet common digestive upsets. Get a bottle today! 


Recommended for children as well as adults. Three 


at your druggist's—or by the dose at bis fountain. 


Take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL. .. ‘0 relieve queasy 
uneasy, upset stomach; distress after over-indulgence; nerv- 
ous indigestion; heartburn... And to retard intestinal fer- 
mentation; gas formation; simple diarrhea. If you 


do not get prompt relief, consult your physician. 


Mokers of * 


PEPTO-BISMOL 


FOR UpSEy STOMACH 


‘This formula is known and sold in Canada as P. 


, Randall, a millionaire, sits in canteen reading while the other 
cadets dance and chat with hostesses. Pete tells him to have some fun, spend some 
money. Randall takes hisadvice, "ses Pete's “line” with canteen hostess, is successful. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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IMPORTANT NEWS!...WORLD'S GREATEST PETROLEUM BUTADIENE PLANT TO YIELD HUGE VOLUME! 


America’s Newest Rubber 
Slertation Eee 


PORT NECHES, TEXAS— 
Dramatic Story of 
Oil at War! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co. + General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


Friendly Service [sts5. to the Nation 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


TO PRODUCE VITAL RUBBER FOR WAR 


Satisfying as 
this Grant sea 
study...the 
American 


highball at its 


"SEA HARVEST" by GORDON GRANT 


FINE ARTS 
WHISKEY 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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“A Guy Named Joe” (continues) 


In New Guinea where he has accompanied his pupil, Pete meets Di 
though she can neither hear nor see him, she feels his prese 
meets her, immediately uses “approach to women” 


Dorinda. Dorinda finds that Randall has many of Pete Sandidge’s end 
acteristics. Before she realizes what has happened, she has fallen in Jo 


ing their engagement, Ted and Dorinda are congratulated at a party given 
-, who has watched her love for Ted grow, feels he is being for- 
20! hours later Dorinda, haunted by memory of Pete, breaks engagement, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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“A Guy Named Joe” (continues) 
— 


if $8 

my POOR HAND 

THEY MADE ME FEEL 5 
ike AN OLD TURKEY 


‘Stealing Randall's plane while he is being briefed before a dangerous solo mission, 
Dorinda decides to undertake the assignment herself, Pete begs her to turn back. 


a 


“Sure love to set 


scrubbing « «endless hand- 


++. old washing . . . what they did to my hands— 
an old turkey. Maddening...if you askme wicked! Then I'd heard that old saying: 
«+. When a gal’s still young! What todo?” ‘A woman's hands show her true age.” 


‘With Pete guiding her, she approaches target, a Jap ammunition 
bomb it, Although quite illogica ‘sequence is done with a hi 


imp, prepares to 
degree of realism. 


“I was frantic... tried like mad to get “Problem solved .. . a nurse friend said: 


‘Spotted by the Japs, she is fired upon by antiaircraft on heavily defended island. As 


Pete did when attacking German carrier, she sweeps suicidally low over her target. 


rid of that roughne: 

i husband, scolded 
used to be soft, 
a problem now!” 


DO YOU EVER 


and redness... that “Try Pacqui 


actually in 


water 30 to 40 


Joking.’ So are mine 
‘Hurrah for Pacquins! 


WORRY ABOUT 


“OLD-LOOKING” HANDS? 


@ If rough, red, old-looking hands are worrying 


\ you, try Pacquins! See if this fragrant, white, 


a doesn't make your hands 
faster, feel smoother longer! Fors 


& mulated originally for doctors and nurses, who 
scrub their hands 30 to 40 times a day. Give 
your workaday hands this special protection! 


0, coul NS wann CREA 


At any drug, department, or ten-cent store 


Scoring a direct hit on the Jap dump, Dorinda and Pete fly through a volcano of ex- 
ploding ammunition. Ending of film presented a tricky problem. M-G-M solved it. 
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CATE TREE 


of 1787 had little to do with writing or adopting the U.S.Con- _alist, even exclaimed: “Your people, sir, is a great beast!” But 


THE PEOPLE | stitution. ost of the Founding Fathers considered “the peo-_ whether they realized it or not, they acknowledged in the Pre- 
ple” an untrustworthy lot; Hamilton, the No. 1 Constitution- _amble that all power ultimately belongs to “We, the People.” 
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Wehe Veo! 
\ eihe Yeoys g of the United States, in Order to form a 


more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common defence, 


promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of America 


A Chapter from “THE REPUBLIC” by CHARLES A. BEARD 


INTRODUCTION 


ne morning last autumn, 
while I stood at my study 
window watching maple 


leaves make burnished swirlsin the * 


wind, and pondering some ancient 
lore, I was surprised to see Dr. 
Robert Smyth and his wife Susan 
drive up my lane, For these busy 
people to be off duty during the 
golden hours of the day was 
something of a shock to me. 
Knowing that it would be a sur- 
prise, they explained the unex- 
pected visit ass 
opened the door. 
stay a minute,” they 
in unison, “But we have an urgent 
problem and we can state it 
quickly.” 

As soon as we were seated, Dr. 
Smyth began: “You surely know 
how hard it is for busy men and 
women to keep up with public 
affairs as issues, opinions and de- 
cisions, We find little time for 
reading, and have relied mainly 
on weekly magazines, newspaper 
reports, and the radio, In trying 
to learn what is going on and what 
we as citizens should think and 
do, we use the radio a great deal. 
We turn it on whil 
moments, to hear summari 
speeches. 

“y 
Amer 
stitul 


“an way of life 


e we are eating or resting, or at odd 
of the news and public 


after listening to a long string of talks on the 
democracy, liberty and con- 


the four freedoms, and 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Charles A. Beard has spent nearly 50 years studying our American Form 
of government—how it came to be, how it works and what, in essence, it is. The best of his 
knowledge and virion he has now written in a book entitled “The Republic” (Viking: $3.00). 
in history with Plato's “Republic” or “The Federalist” 
P Hamilton and Jay. It is important because it is written, not for 
the ages, but for us—for living Americans who believe in their form of government, who are 
fighting for it and yet are troubled by the great problems of its continuance in the modern world. 

Beard's literary method has been to invite to his home, every Friday evening, two intelligent 
‘friends and to talk over with them the fundamentals of American government and history. 
These friends appear in the book under the fictitious names of Dr. and Mrs. Robert Smyth. 
Occasionally other neighbors drop in and join the talks, The meat of these friendly but spirited 
conversations is written down in dialogue form in “The Republic.” 

Believing that LIFE’s readers would, if they could, listen in on such discussions, LIFE 
will publish in condensed form one conversation from “The Republic” every week for a num- 
ber of weeks. Each conversation ix self-contained and ix deroted to one or two great topics 
centered around the U. S. Constitution. Many LIFE readers will, perhaps, want to do more 
than juat listen in to Beard and friends; they may wish, on Friday nights this winter, to hold. 
their own serious discussions of the subjects covered by “The Republic. 

The principal figures in “The Republic” are: 

BEARD, the author, who was born in Indiana in 1874, taught politics at Columbia for 10 
years, and wrote in 1913. He is co- 
author, with his wife, Mary, of “The Rise of American Civilization. 

“DR. SMYTH” is in charge of health work among the employes of a large local factory. 
Born in South Carolina around 1870, he is a staunch “Cleveland Democrat,” a member of 
the Union Club, and ix outspokenly opposed to the New Deal. He has a decided scientific 
turn of mind. 

“MRS, SMYTH,” a Vassar graduate who, in addition to caring for her household and 
four children, is active in community affairs. She led in raising money for the local hospital 
and is secretary of its Board. She has always been interested in the equal-rights movement, 


issues in government and democracy? We don’t mean 
formal lectures. We should like to interrupt with 
questions to test the things you affirm.” 

“T shall have a lot of questions,” added Mrs. Smyth. 
‘My opinions do not always square with Robert's. My 
experiences have not been exactly like his and I often 


We can know something about 
them. We can refuse to give up in 
despair when we find how frail 
our knowledge often proves to be. 
We can keep on trying to learn 
more, ‘The same rule applies to 
hospital management and medi- 
cine, I suppose.” 

“Indeed it does!” Mrs. Smyth 
exclaimed. “But in keeping up the 
battle we win many vietories and 


the Doctor interrupted, 
me features of history and gov- 
ernment must be well established 
and agreed upon, Otherwise there 
would be no use teaching the sub- 
jects, as you have done, or writing 
about them. 

“Yes, Doctor,” I granted, 
“some things are fairly well es- 
tablished and agreed upon in 
history and government—indeed 
many things important for pri- 
vate and public life,” 

“Then let us discuss those 
things,” my visitors proposed. 

“That is all very well,” I an- 
swered, “but where or, rather, 
with what do we start? If we do 
not fix a center of gra 80 to 
speak, we can talk and talk till 


the crack of doom and at the end our chatter will be 
as jumbled as all the radio speeche 
and newspaper reports mixed toget! 
As I come to think of i 

is the lack of any center of gra: 
to be blown about by 
our center of intere 


magazine articles, 


Mrs. Smyth remarked, 
y that permits us 
the storms of opinion, What is 


It is above all our country, 


America’s responsibilities to the world, we decided 
that we ought to be better equipped to understand and 
judge such speeches. 

“You have devoted many years to exploring Amer- 
ican history and have written books and articles about, 
the Constitution, Would you let us drop in one evening 
a week for a kind of elementary course on current 


see things from a different angle.” 

“You do me neighborly honor by your proposi- 
tion,” I replied. “It is true that I have been studying 
history and government in the U. S. for about 50 
years, with intervals for travel and study in other 
parts of the earth. But I have come to realize that 
history and government are far from simple subjects. 


America.” 

that suits me,” was my response. “Suppose then 

we set down or fix as our center of concern the Repub- 

lic, our Republic, as strengthened, developed, and 

governed under the Constitution of the United States. 

Whatever may be the future of international relations, 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


THIS “COMMITTEE ON STYLE” WROTE THE PREAMBLE TO OUR CONSTITUTION 


RUFUS KING 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
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“He Hates Exercise... But It Gives Him a 


Chance to Show Off His REIS Scandals” 


BORN IN THE SHADOW 
OF PRECISION FOR WAR 


AWhole New Series of the World’s Finest Cameras 


Our lamps still blaze ewenty-four hours 
a day, lighting our efforts to meet the 
armed forces’ increasing demands for 
fine binoculars, But we find a quiet 
moment now and then to dream of 
certain treasured blueprints, to add 
another rough sketch of two to a 
steadily mounting collection care- 
fully hoarded for the future. For 
they are our plans for after-Victory 
cameras and photographic 

equipment greater than any ever 
produced before—thanks to new 
skills learned, new methods 
neered, in making optical 
instruments of highest preci- 
sion for war. Expect your next 

new camera to be a Universal! 


Teor iron ot? 


Vrversa 
Lumera [orroraran 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO = HOLLYWOOD 


Peacetime Manufacturers of Mercury, Cinémaster, 
Corsair Cameras and Photographic Equipment 
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ABIGAIL ADAMS, John Adams’ wife, asked whether women were to be consid- 
ered people in the U.S. “All men would be tyrants if they could,” she wrote husband. 


WE, THE PEOPLE continues 


most Americans, I take it, will agree that our Republic, including all the 
values associated with it, is to be maintained.” 

“Admi my guests exclaimed. 

“I promise not to be too rigid in procedure,” I assured them. “I'll allow 
you both all the elbow room you want, but I shall gently steer our discus- 
sion by the center of intellectual interest we have chosen—the Republic, un- 
der our Constitution. When do we begin? What about next Friday night?” 

“We shall both be here at nine o'clock,” they agreed. 


THE FIRST FRIDAY 


‘The Smyths arrived for our first session on the stroke of the hour, in 
a serious mood, as if they really meant business. On a signal that they 
were ready, I started our explorations. 

BEARD: According to our understanding when you came up last Mon- 
shall set the theme, and you are to break in as abruptly as you wish 
yy time you feel moved to do so. How far we shall get tonight is uncer- 
tain, of course, but my starting point is ‘We, the People. . . 


DR. SMYTH (breaking in): Oh! You are beginning with that. That is 
nothing but rhetoric from the Preamble of the Constitution. I studied it 
in high school long before I began my battle with the manager of the 
factory over the health and safety of his employees. It means nothing in 


MRS. SMYTH: Yes, and the original Constitution was made by men 
for men in what they thought was a man’s world, Women had to battle 
for nea ars to get a place among ‘the people.’ 

BEARD: All right. I shall face both objections. I start with those words 
tand at the head of the Constitution. My reason 
is that they are also historic words and words of strangely prophetic 
nature, illustrating the force of ideas in history. In the 18th Century, they 
were as revolutionary as any modern phrase which makes timid citizens 
look under their beds at night for bogies. Indeed there are many Ameri- 
cans who loudly profess their devotion to the Constitution and are mor- 
tally afraid that the Second World War will be turned into the people’s war. 
“We, the people’ do not yet have a settled place in American thought or in 
that of several countries belonging to the United Nations, 

It was a curious turn in affairs, almost an accident as Doctor Smyth 
has said, that put ‘We, the People of the United States’ at the opening 
of our fundamental law. 

As late as Sept. 10, 1787, seven days before the convention that framed 
the Constitution had finished its work, the Preamble of the draft then read: 

We the people of the States of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 

Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, 

New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North- 

Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia, do ordain, declare and es- 

tablish the following Constitution for the Government of Ourselves 

and our Posterity. 


But the convention had adopted a resolution that, when ratified by nine 
states, the new constitution should go into effect as applied to those nine 
states, leaving the other four out in the cold; and it thus would have been 
a mistake to name all the states in the document, for some of them might 
have decided to stay out of the Union. 

DR. SMYTH: Just what I thought. The words were not intended to 
mean the people of the U.S. as one people, but actually the people divided 
into as many independent groups as there are states in the Union, 

BEARD: Well, there is no doubt that the words now mean, “We, the 
one and indivisible people of the United States.’ It is a case of men’s 
building better than they knew. 

DR. SMYTH (grunting): That is all right with me, if you don’t get 
mystical. Now what about the democracy of the business? 

BEARD: I am not being mystical. I just want to repeat the statement 
that words, which were intended in 1787 to mean something else, have 
come, in the course of our history, to mean ‘We, the People as one people.” 
But let us get back to our Preamble. 

‘The Committee of Style, which shaped up the Preamble, was composed, 
of Alexander Hamilton, William S. Johnson, Rufus King, Gouverneur 
Morris, and James Madison. They were responsible for— 

DR. SMYTH (impatiently): Wait a minute. I know something about 
those men. Nobody can say that Hamilton had anything but contempt 
for the people. He is the fellow who said, ‘Your people are a great beast,” 
or something like that, and thought it, whether he said it or not, And as 
a Yale man I dimly recall hearing something about our alumnus Johnson, 
He was too much of a Tory to lend any aid to the cause of the Revolution. 
While George Washington and his men were fighting for our independence, 
Johnson lived in retirement, most of the time in a farmhouse in Bridge- 
water, Conn., which Raymond Moley has bought for a summer place. 

‘Then take Rufus King. He was a Harvard man. I don’t want to appear 
prejudiced, but King was a Hamiltonian—to the bitter end, was he not? 
Lknow little about Gouverneur Morris except that he wasahigh Tory Fed- 
eralist, despised the French Revolutionand Thomas Jefferson, and was about 
willing to break up the Union of ‘we, the people’ during the War of 1812. 
Of the five men who fixed up the Preamble to the Constitution, Madison 
is the only one who could be set down as caring a hoot about the people. 

BEARD: Substantially all that you say is true. It again is actually a 
case of men’s building better than they knew. With poll taxes and other 
limitations on the suffrage, we have not yet achieved universal democracy, 
but we have gone a long way in that direction since 1787. 

MRS. SMYTH: Is there any evidence that your great men were build- 
ing anything for women in the Constitution? 

But Sue, the Doctor remonstrated, there weren't any feminists at the 
end of the 18th Century. What could you expect? 

MRS. SMYTH: I know very well that there weren't any women then 
who called themselves feminists. Still there were women who did their own 
thinking and feeling and who protested against the cool way in which men 
insisted on determining all their legal rights. Why, (turning to me) in a his- 
tory of the United States which you and Mary Beard wrote, you tell about 
protests by Mrs. Abigail Adams and Mrs. Hannah Corbin, Can you put 
your hand easily on that passage from Abigail Adams? 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


HECTOR ST. JOHN CREVECOEUR, French-born author who lived in U.S 
defined an American in 1782 as a “new man” who had left old prejudices in Europe. 
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OUT OF THINGS! (because your hair is gray?) 


*Clairol banishes every trace of gray or graying 
hair... swiftly, surely, beautifully 


Plans and parties going on without you? _—R#FUs susstiTuT#s that can't give you 
Nobody bothering to call you up for _Clairol’s beautiful results. Better Beauty 
‘those long, intimate chats any more? Shops feature genuine Clairol. A Clairol 
And yet you haven’t changed... really. __tfeatment costs you no more! 
t’s a pity, yet true, that a woman is i Fas bseetitol Fate” Ta 
often “out of things” simply because her FREE gsuorisheec new rc aie seer bow 
gray hair makes her Jook so much older. adiont beauty . . . scientifically. Just writes 

Don't let gray hair do this to you! 
‘There’s a pleasant way of giving your 
hair new, glorious, young-looking color 
radiance. . . “naturally, with Clairol,” 
the original oil shampoo tint. 


CLAIROL, INC., DEPT, 1-22, P.O. BOX MSS. 
STAMFORD, CONN, 
Caution: Use only as directed on the label 


c1ameot 15 DELIGHTFUL — Your hair luxuriates 
in a roth of iridescent bubbles. And quickly 
—almost before you know it—it’s clean, 
silky soft and permanently colored, Every 
trace of gray hair has vanished! 


CcLamRot 15 DEPENDABLE —You don’t have to be 
afraid when you use genuine Clairol. It 
is made from the purest, most expensive in- 
gredients obtainable. Each of Clairol’s 23 
natural-looking shades is laboratory con- 
{rolled under skilled specialists, 


"CLAIROL KEEPS YoUR sécRET. It completely 
avoids that brassy look of old-fashioned 
dyes. Clairol shades are uniform . . . assur- 
ing a perfect match, NO OTHER PROD- 
UCT gives such natural-looking results, 


COPYRIGHT 1944, CLAIROL, ING. 


I. Note this! Pebeco 
Tooth Powder gives 


other leading tooth 
powders! 

2. Keeps teeth glistening 
clean. No other dentifrice 
at any price cleans and pol- 
ishes teeth better! 

3. Contains no gritty abra- 
sives. Doesn't scratch tooth 
enamel. 

4. Has clean, peppy taste. 
Makes mouth feel whole- 
some—fresh. Get Pebeco 


Does ail ace WARTIME 
GIANT SIZE go MING conTAl! 
only 2D tO axon roo 


Big 10¢ size, too MER METAL conTAINe® 


Also Pebeco Tooth Paste— 
clean, refreshing flavor—l0t, 50¢ 


you 60% more than 
the average of 6 € 


Beco 
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IMMIGRANTS at Castle Garden, New York City, in the 1870's. Whether immi 
gration has made U. S. strong or weak is warmly debuted by Beard and Dr. Smyth. 


WE, THE PEOPLE continues) 


When I had found Abigail's letter, dated March $1, 1776, to her husband, 
John Adams, then in the Continental Congress, Mrs. Smyth read this 
paragraph from it: 

T long to hear that you have declared an independency. And, by 
the way, in the new code of laws which I suppose it will be necessary 
for you to make, I desire you would remember the ladies and be 
more generous and favorable to them than your ancestors. Do not 
put such unlimited power into the hands of the husbands. Remem- 
ber, all men would be tyrants, if they could. If particular care and 
attention is not paid to the ladies, we are determined to foment a 
rebellion, and will not hold ourselves bound by any laws in which 
we have no voice or representation, [Another prophecy! commented 
Mrs. Smyth.] That your sex are naturally tyrannical is a truth so 
thoroughly established as to admit of no dispute. 

MRS, SMYTH (commenting): Such sentiments and opinions were 
abroad at the end of the 18th Century and the brave men who made the 
Constitution paid no attention to them. 

BEARD: I do not deny the truth of either statement, Mrs. Sm 
But there is a queer thing about this man-woman business and the 
stitution. Men did draft the Constitution. Men ratified it. No doubt about: 
that. Yet the word man, even in the generic sense, appears nowhere in the 
original Constitution or in any of the amendments; nor the word woman, 
not even in the woman suffrage amendment. 

L admit that the word he is in the Constitution several times. For in- 
: “The executive power shall be vested in a president of the 
led States. He shall hold his office during the term of four years.’ The 
stitution also provides: ‘No person (not ‘no man’) shall be a Senator 
who shall not have attained to the age of thirty years. ...’ But the 4 
used, has been interpreted to mean woman as well as man. 

Where the rights, privileges, and immunities of the people were treated 
in the Constitution, the word citizens or person was used, and deliberately 
used to cover the people, even Negroes, who were then usually chattels, 
but are now among the people covered by the Constitution. 

Women can now vote, hold office, and claim all the rights and privileges 
given to anybody by the Constitution, as you know. Still the word woman 
is not to be found in its text. 

DR. SMYTH: That is a strange story about the Preamble and the way 
the words of the Constitution have acquired meaning in the course of our 
history. Isn't there a touch of symbolism in it? 

BEARD: I did not tell the story for any mere historical or antiquarian 
purpose. My primary concer is with the people of the United States as in 
truth brought within the scope of the Constitution and as having rights 
and duties under it—real, everyday rights and duties. So leaving symbol- 
ism out, let us get on with the people. 

‘There are about 135,000,000 of us, the people, right here in the conti- 
nental United States. The people are a fact, or facts. Our continental 
boundaries are facts. The earth we stand and labor on is a fact. Whatever 
you think of the Constitution as a piece of paper for lawyers and politi- 
cians, all the people on this land, within these boundaries, come within 
the purview of the Constitution today. ‘This nation— 

DR. SMYTH (snapping): This nation! We, the people, are not a nation. 
The United States is what Theodore Roosevelt called a boardinghous 
‘We have a conglomeration of peoples that have come here from the four 
comers of the earth. Most of them had never had any real experience in 
managing their own affairs; or, if they had, they had made a mess of 
things where they were. And now they are here. Big blocks of them stick 
together like primitive tribesmen. They vote together. They intrigue to- 
gether. They make the demagogue politicians bid for their votes and play 
their games. And whenever their relatives anywhere on earth get into 
trouble, these tribesmen think that the rest of the people should drop 


as 


everything else and save their relatives from the consequences of their own 
folly. Do you call this a nation? 

Unless my courses at Yale in English and American history were all 
wrong, every single institution of self-government and liberty we possess 
was developed here by the old Anglo-Saxon stock. 

BEARD: Now it is my turn to be brusque, Doctor. It is surprising to 
hear a good Democrat like you talk in the language of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, whom you just decried for his lack of democratic feeling. During the 
early days of the Republic, peoples of many national origins worked to- 
gether in our country, in peace and war. English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, 
Germans, Jews, Welsh, French, Swedes, and Negroes—bond and free— 
took part, and forwarded the great cause. This is a fact of history 
urthermore, it was early recognized that all these tribesmen, as you 
characterize them, were one people in the sense that they were all Americans. 
Let me read you a passage on this very subject from an old book here on 
my shelves, Hector St. John Crévecoeur's Letters from an American Farmer, 
published in London in 1782. In one of his Letters, Crévecoeur asked: What 
isan American? His answer fills several pages but these quotations give the 
main points: 

‘Whence came all these people [in America]? They are a mixture of 
English, Scotch, Irish, French, Dutch, Germans, and Swedes. From 
this promiscuous breed that race now called Americans have arisen. 

In Europe they were so many useless plants; . . . they withered, 
and were mowed down by want, hunger, and war. . . . Here they 
rank as citizens, By what invisible power has this surprising meta- 


morphosis been performed? By that of the laws and that of their 
industry... « » 
What then is the American, this new man? He is an Ameri 


n who, 
leaving behind him all ancient prejudices and manners, receives new 
ones from the new mode of life he has embraced, the new government 
he obeys, and the new ranks he holds. . . . This is an American. . 
We know, properly speaking, no strangers; this is every person's 
country. . .. 

And this is the way, my friends, that some first-rate American thinkers, 
including Dr. Benjamin Rush, looked on your tribesmen when our nation 
was young. They regarded them all as Americans. The naturalization act 
of 1790, requiring only two years’ residence for citizenship, was evidence of 
their spirit. 

DR. SMYTH: Oh, I concede that there is something in the handsome 
theory. But if you come down to brass tacks, you see that your precious 
Cravecoeur mentions only seven nationalities, all from northwestern 
Europe. Now we have 20, 30, God knows how many, nationalities repre- 
sented in the people. 

Besides, the real leaders of the early Republic did not believe in this 
asylum business. I see that you have R. L. Garis’ book, Jmmigration Re- 
striction, on the same shelf with Crévecoeur's Letters. Hand it here and let 
me read you two quotations from that book 

What did Washington say on immigration’ 

I have no intention to invite immigran 


Here it is: 
even if there are no 


restrictive acts against it. I am opposed to it altogether... . I want 
an American character, that the powers of Europe may be con- 
vinced we act.for ourselves and not for others. This, in my judgment, 


is the only way to be respected abroad and happy at home. 

Now for Jefferson on immigration—this is what he said: 

Every species of government has its specific principles. Ours, per- 

haps, are more peculiar than those of any other. It is a composition 
of the freest principles of the English constitution with others de- 
rived from natural right and natural reason. To these nothing can be 
more opposed than the maxims of absolute monarchies. Yet, from 
such we are to expect the greatest number of immigrants. They will 
bring with them the principles of the governments they leave, or if 
able to throw them off, it will be in exchange for an unbounded 
licentiousness, passing, as usual, from one extreme to the other. In 
proportion to their numbers, they will share legislation with us. 
‘They will infuse into it their spirit, warp or bias its direction, and 
render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, distracted mass. 

You can quote your French Crévecoeur. I prefer Washington and Jeffer- 
son. We violated their warnings, and Jefferson's prediction has come true. 
I do not say with Hamilton that your people is a great beast, but rather 
with Jefferson that it is an incoherent and distracted mass. I know that 
Congress has attempted to correct, by recent immigration acts, the 
mistakes of a century. But it is all too little and all too late to transform 
the boardinghouse into a nation. 

BEARD: With your particular facts, Doctor Smyth, I do not quarrel. 
But to your opinions I have an answer. You claim to be a realist in every- 
thing, including your medicine. If you find a sick man you do not say to 
him, ‘Your grandfather ought to have come to America in 1607 or 1620.” 
You try your level best to find out what is wrong with him; you choose 
the medicine best adapted to restore him to health; and you prescribe a 
diet and a regimen of life for him. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


Go after it—not only 
with temporary relief 
measures, but by doing 


ic thi that 

these 5 basic things 
physicians advise to help 
tem throw off the 
Lemons help 


your sys 
infection. 
with all 5. 


5 BASIC STEPS 


advised by physicians LEMONS HELP WITH ALL 5 


Fresh lemon juice is one of the richest 
known sources of vitamin C, which com- 
bats fatigue. It is also a primary anti- 
infection vitamin. 


1, Set Plenty of rest; overcome 
* fatigue; build resistance. 


Lemonand soda (lemon juice with water 
. and baking soda) is mildly laxative for 
most people. Gives gentle, natural aid, 


2. Keep elimination regul: 


* 3, Alkalinize your system. 


Lemon and soda forms sodium citri 
excellent to offset acid condition which 
often accompanies a cold, 


Eat lightly. Take plenty of liq- 
* wids, especially citrus juices. 


Lemon drinks are favorites, 


Hot lemonade is almost universally 
prescribed. 


}. Keep warm; avoid further chill. 


If cold does not respond, see your doctor. 


so 


HOW TO USE LEMON AND SODA 
IN FIGHTING COLDS 
First day,drink a glass of lemon and soda every 


2 to3 hours. If away from home, have nearest 
fountain mix one for you. 


To make femon & soda 
source oft mentees 
Howls hal/tecipo be 
ine soda (bicarbon, , 
Drink as foaming natch 


To induce perspiration ... take a hot lemonade 
when you go to bed. 

‘Then—continue with lemon and soda 3 to 4 times. day while the cold lasts, 
Lemon and soda forms natural sodium citrate. Gives vitamins and all bene- 
fits of fresh lemon juice plus increased alkalinizing and laxative effects, 
Consumed at once, soda does not appreciably reduce vitamin content, 

To avoid colds build your resistance! Lemons provide anti-infection vitamin C; they alka- 
linize; they aid elimination3 factors that help you keep up to par. Join the millions who 
now drink lemon and water daily for health. Juice of 1 lemon, in glass of plain water, 
first thing on arising. 


TAKE LEMONS Cine 


ORE WAR B. Lemons 


S AnD STAMPS 
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Now he stalks the enemy in jungle heat 
and mud. We must do our best to back 
him up and speed his return home to 
ace, and quiet nights. Home to re- 
[ixation in his Reliance Universal 
Pajamas—the kind he always chose for 
their fine soft fabrics and un! 
comfort. 
Let's All Back the Attack! The Fourth 
War Bond Drive starts Jan. 18th. 
‘That extra purchase of War Bonds 
is doubly important now. So add 
an extra $100 Bond to your “nest 
egg.” Let's all Back the Attack! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St. » Chicoge 6, I. + 
New York Offices: 

200 Fifth Ave. » 1350 Broadway 
MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 
Aywon Shirts » Yauksbire Coats » Universal Pax 
Jamas No-Tare Shorts Kay W bitey and Habby 

Home Frocks » Yank Jr. Boys’ Wear» Ensena 
Shirtsand Slacks-ParachutesforMenand Matériel 
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WE, THE PEOPLE cntinves) 


I remember that old bum, Bill Walters, who was found drunk and half- 
frozen on the edge of town two years ago. You took him to the hospital, 
visited him about every day for a month or more, paid the hospital’s and 
the nurses’ bills, pulled him through, and then got him a light job as 
watchman at your plant. 

But don’t misunderstand me. I am not comparing the people with old 
Bill Walters. For the sake of the argument I concede that they have all 
the faults you have set down on your list. But I maintain that, in spite of 
ything, the people composed of many nationalities have kept the 
Republic going for more than 150 years, and that it has taken an immense 
irtue to perform this single feat. 


amount of 

‘The only issue I can see that has any sense in it is this: Where do we go 
from here? How are we going to get along together the best we can without 
fighting over every difference of national origin or personal opinion that 
divides us; maintain the Republic one and indivisible; keep alive and 
iments of justice, decency, fair play and tolerance 
necessary to social living; increase knowledge; sharpen our intelligence; 
preserve and promote liberty; beat off all forces tending to despotism; 
stimulate cooperation in all matters of common interest; make the most 
of our opportunities where we are, as we are? 

It was this question that led me to start this discussion course with the 
words, “We, the People of the United States,’ in the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution, not merely because they are in that instrument of self-govern- 
ment, but because they must stand at the beginning of all informed thought 
about the Republic. If you will not fling the word mysticism at me again, 
I will say it is interesting that the document which is to this day the 
pledge and symbol of our unity opens with We, the People of the United 
States . . ., that the people are still here, and that they come within the 
purview of the rights, liberties, and duties which the Constitution pre- 
scribes for our guidance, Furthermore, I am going to try to show that the 
Constitution is a living thing. 

DR. SMYTH (laughing): Very well. If you keep your feet on earth and 
don’t fly off into the blue with the American dream 
floor as long as you want it, Just remember that I do not care for Fourth 
of July sentimentality or poetic effusions that overlook divisions, sickness, 
poverty, degradation, stupidity, and folly right here among the people of 
the United States. 

And please remember, said Mrs, Smyth, what you said about includ- 
ing women among the people. 

BEARD: You are right, my fri that we should keep 
our little boat close to the shore lines of reality. I shall try my utmost to do 
my part, Out of the various conflicting views of the Constitution, out of 
the conflicting interests that haverclaimed special privileges under it, out of 
this welter, shall try to offer something substantial on which general agree- 
ment may be reached as to the very essentials of the Constitution—a writ- 
ten text, a body of practices, and a prophecy of the Republic for the ages. 


Next Week: How the Constitution 
Overcame the Threat of Dictatorship 


uu may have the 


AUTHOR BEARD (right) talks with friends (not the Smyths) at Pinecrest Inn, 
‘Tryon, N. C., where he went to work ona new book after completing The Republic. 


“Camera shows you 


WHAT YOUR FACE CAN FEEL 


Pal hollow-ground blades are Flexible 
in your razor. Shave with no “bearing 
down", no serapir 

Touch” and off come the meane: 
toughest whiskers that ever grew. 


That's why PAL HOLLOW GROUND Razor Blades 
SAVE tender SKINS 
SAVE delicate Blode Edges 


I :) hollow-ground 
Lif RAZOR BLADES 


Fit all regular razors perfectly 


4 O'CLOCK 
FATIGUE! 


It may be due to Vitamin Deficiency 
F Pm 


Major B-Complex Vitamins 
Help Build-up your Energy 
Combat that “let-down feeling”! Major 
B-Complex Vitamins contain all the nat- 
ural B-Complex factors to help develop 
vitality, vig.r and resistance to fatigue 
Ger your entire family supply today. 


'Matural 
B-COMPLEX 
VITAMIN Ss 

cope ae 
BeCompler Visine 
Fulimont’ssppl.100Tablets i 
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To this ‘matchless product, as to any other 
masterpiece, the maker proudly signed his name. 


PLEASE BE PATIENT. We've doing all we can to spread 
< our prewar stocks faicly —as we are now engaged in 
manufacturing alcohol for war production purposes. 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
This Whiskey is 4 Years Old 


THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 


ON THE 
MIGHTY JEEP 


'N the essential and dangerous work of war, the Navy 
Seabees—those busy, buzzing worker-fighters—are 
writing heroic history today. 


‘The incident illustrated here is typical of war as the 
Seabees find it, and as a Seabee whose buddy made the 
supreme sacrifice, actually saw it:-— 


ek 


“We had occupied this little island in the Solomons a few 
days before. All our equipment—our cranes, steam shovels, 
graders, bulldozers, trucks, a fleet of Jeeps, guns, materials, 
tools—everything needed to do our job—had been put ashore 
without opposition. 

“In fact, we had the runway of the new air feld leveled off, 
and about a third of the steel mat laid, before anything hap- 
pened. It was really beginning to get us—just waiting. 

“Then one day hell broke loose. Aa ‘alert’ brought us to 
our feet with a jerk. We could hear the roar of low-level Jap 
bombers. It had been raining and they were coming over the 
air field right our of the glare of the sun. Bombs began falling 


JEEPS, 


MOTOR CARS AND TRUCKS 


A JEEP’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SEABEES IN ACTION 


A trve incident from the Battle of the South Pocific—(with JEEPS from WILLYS-OVERLAND) 


and machine guns popping. Then there was a crash and we 
could sce that a direct hit had blasted a big hole right in the 
middle of our steel matting. 


“That was bad. It would keep our own fighters from going 
aloft co intercept the Japs. Larry—that's my buddy—and some 
more of us, piled into a couple of Jeeps with our repair stuff, 
and tore for the still smoking crater. 


“Just as we got there we heard the Japs cor 
were caught flat-footed—all but Larry. He dove 
machine gua pit. Two Zeros with their machine guns blazing 
were headed straight for him. He could have ducked, but he 
dido't. He just trained his gun on the lowest of the Japs and 
let her go. We could see his bullets cutting a pattern in the 
Jap’s fuselage. Then there was a puff of black smoke, a burst 
of red hot flame, and the Zero crumpled, and crashed in the 
cocoanut palms at the end of the runway. 


“Larry saved our hides that day. We made the repair, our 
planes were able 10 go up and control the sky, and the base 
was completed in record time. 


“But they got Larry a few days later when they bombed a 


pontoon barge loaded with gasoline, on which he was work+ 
ing. He had what we call ‘Seabee guts!" 


kok 


The records show that “Larry, ceery Seaman 
Second Class, in recognition of conspicuous gallantry 
above and beyond the call of regular duty was post- 
humously awarded the Silver Star Medal. He was the 
first Seabee to receive this citation. 

Itis a great satisfaction to us that Jeeps built by Willy. 
Overland are considered an essential part of the equip 
ment of the Seabees (Construction Battalion). These 
courageous men—the newest branch of Navy service— 
contribute their skill and experience as surveyors, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, iron workers, masons, riveters, 
welders, plumbers, etc., etc., etc. and risk their lives day 
after day, to build, maintain, and protect when necessary, 
air bases, docks, barracks, roads, etc., for our fighting 
forces—anywhere. Our hats are off to these coura- 
geous builders—these “busy bees of the Seven Seas.” 


The fighting heart of every Jeep in the world—and 
the source of it's amazing power, speed, flexibility, 
dependability and fuel economy—is the Jeep "Go- 
Devil” Engine, which was designed and perfected 
by Willys-Overland, "Builders of the Mighty Jeep.” 


ED CLARK'S VEGETABLE GARDEN OVERLOOKS THE BROAD MACKENZIE AT ARCTIC RED RIVER, 100 MI. NORTH OF ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


GREEN ARCTIC 


SUMMER TURNS MACKENZIE VALLEY INTO VERDANT LANDSCAPE 


CLARK, AT 74, HAS RETIRED FROM TRAPPING 
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ARCTIC (continues) 


TREE GROWING AREA 


NAVIGABLE ICE AREA 


PERMANENT ICE PACK 
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‘The map above indicates the major geographical in- 
fluences that make the Mackenzie delta and most of 
the Arctic land area green in summer. First of all, the 
map thaws away the eternal winter of Arctic legend. 
Proof of seasonal change is the floating ice pack. In 
summer it loses one-third of its square mileage to all- 
day solar heat and leaves open, navigable water along 
the whole continental shoreline of the Arctic Sea. 

In the Arctic, as elsewhere, three factors make for 
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Northeast Passage, in active use, has opened resources of Siberian Arctic 
ie, Lena and Yenisei (not shown) are natural highw 


into region. 


cold temperatures: latitude, altitude and distance from 
moderating influence of sea water. Latitude is not the 
most important. Thus the cold pole is not the North 
Pole but Oimaykon in Siberia, 200 miles south of the 
Arctic Circle and 300 miles from nearest ocean, Effect 
of altitude is indexed by trees, They follow no circles 
of latitude but make contour lines of their own, Gray 
on map and treeless are the high, glacier-bound inte- 
rior of Greenland and mountains south of the Circle. 


POWER SAILBOAT, standard equipment for Eskimo huntersand 
trappers, extends their range to hunting grounds along coast, 


FOX FURS, part of the crop, are baled for shipment at Hud- 
son's Bay Co. post. Post price for fox last summer was & 


Within the Circle, trees occupy part of the Arctic 
low which extends northward to the sea. The 
coast is t 


open prairie, circling the pole from Baffin Island clock- 
wise to Murmansk, is the Arctic that is green in sum- 
mer. 

Summer in the Mackenzie delta lasts from mid-June 
to September, averaging 5%° F. and reaching a peak 


FUR PROCEEDS bought 


rifle and a case of breakfast food at the Aklavik 


EA Bh ID 
ANGLICAN MISSION is the handsomest building in Aklav 
Catholic mission also maintains church, school and hospital. 


net set in Mackenzie River tributary. 
ound in the delta waters. 
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temperature of 88° F. The earth, under 24-hour sun- 
light, bears plant life in profusion. Until late August 
the meadows are green and bright with hundreds of 
species of flowers and grasses, few of them strictly A 
tic in habitat. Mosses and lichens, mistakenly thought 
of as the exclusive Arctic plant cover, are outweighed 
at least 10 to 1 in tonnage per acre. 

With the waning of sunlight in September, the frost, 
mounts again to the surface. Winter is long and cold. 
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imo an electric sewing machine, a 
ading post. 


MISSION SCHOOL at Aklavik boards and educates children of 
Indians and Eskimos. Government subsidy helps support’it. 
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ICE CELLAR, deep enough for cooling by the permanent frost, 
stores river ice for drinking water through summer months, 


But no day is ever completely dark, the extreme of 
cold isnot as low as that in Montana and the snowfall 
is not as heavy as in North Dakota. 

‘Testimony to the summer verdure of the Arctic is 
the huge animal population it supports through the 
winter. In abundance are caribou, moose, rabbits and 
many species of rodents. Carnivorous animals, many 
of which feed on these, last summer yielded almost a 
$1,000,000 fur crop for the trading posts at Aklavik. 
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ARCTIC continues) 


MACKENZIE DELTA, « Jiment and carved to bayou country at mouth of 


by the waters of the 


po0-square-tnile tract of land laid down by the 


»pi. Much of water in this picture has thawed from 


1 biggest river system of the continent, has topography similar underground frost. Plant growth, tropical jungle, covers ground, ‘Trees are spruce 
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MACKENZIE RIVER VALLEY ce wit blights summer yellow-green of plant cover. mer 
Aretie Circle, In foreground is typ a cs ‘ ies of the eternally frozen ground creates shallow ponds and lakes 


AUTUMN COLORS are mirrored in still surface of Hudsc cies as in U. les. On higher, drier ground grow tall slim spruce, often as high as 


Mackenzie near Aklavik. Close to water grow marsh grasses, willows and poplars of same 80 feet. Back of trees in meadows grow blue grass, cranberries, wild currants, gooseberries, 
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ARCTIC (continues) 


FARMS AND GARDENS THRIVE 


Tie Pietures on these two pases plainly demon- 
strate the life-supporting prowess of the Arctic. 
Allof these farm and garden scenes and products were 
photographed in Kodachrome north of the Arctic 
Circle along the Macke 
Sea. Represented here are on! 
the Arctic garden catalog, which comprises almost ev- 
erything native to the Temperate Zone truck gar- 
den. Without benefit of special seed, method or equip 
ment, these vegetables grow with vigor and verdure 
enough to impress any victory gardener. 
ick explanation—no “gulf stream” 
abundance, Chief 
climatic influence in the lower Mack 
elsewhere on the Arctic prairie, is direct solar heat. 
Arctic gardeners plant their seeds during the first 
two weeks of June, when 24-hour-a-day sunlight has 


driven the permanent frost underground and the 
danger of surface frost is past. They must harvest 
in the last two weeks of September. With continual 
sunlight, however, this brief 12-week period is com- 
parable to the five-month season in U. S. latitudes, 
Plants thrive because the temperature is equable, 
the thawing frost supplies constant moisture and 
the peaty ground is rich in organic manure. 

Most enterprising Arctic agriculturist is Dr. Leslie 
. where he is chief 
dent physician, he 
cultivates no mere garden plot. Last summer his 
still-growing Polar Sea Dairy Farm boasted 40 acres 
of cleared land, His feed crops, supplemented by 
wild hay from the prairie and a small amo 
of imported feed, support a herd of 13 cattle, n 
of which are bred-and-born natives of the Arctic. 


ARCTIC FARMER IL. D 


ind explored 


Arctic from Baffin Island to the Yukon valley since 1922. 


larly designed o 
ch some planting gets early start. 


POLAR DAIRY BARN, built of hewn ki 
ter with no heating equipment necessa 


keeps cattle insulated and warm through the wi 
ygstone's bull has sired a dozen calve 


Farthest north for ri 


ing of wheat, thus far, is Thunder River, 60 miles south of Aklavik. 


Fer aoa 
blinds eee 2 


‘TRUCK GARDEN, here being cultivated by Mrs. 
year round. Note rows of beets, carrots, cauliflower, broccoli, eabbage in the foreground 


ingstone, suppli 


ly table the 


ported seed, Other species of poppy are CABBAGE, well headed and succulent, is represet of the crop raised h 
es, goldenrod, blue flax, man who 5 ly is own ta for sale to 


CAULIFLOWER is Arctic garden product non vegetable not successfully POTATOES, 21 of them weighing 18 Ib., or two early for pictur 
raised in Arctic, ‘Tomatoe e owed to ripen indoors, fon. These were raised by e 1, who has had fine crops 


GREEN PEAS were picked in Angli 2 ie gar- ANBERRIES grow profuse ic bogs. Gi ight-colored 
dens is canned for winter t st s , usually called reindeer moss, are bog plants. Grass grows on prairie (see next page). 
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ARCTIC (continues) 


lei i) "7 aL ees 
FOX FURS represent two phases of silver (Jeff), cross (center), red and white. W 
‘on coastal moor, in sight of Arctic Sea, Grasses and heatherlike cover suggest Maine islands, enges after polar bear on sea ice. Red and silver hunt small game on moors and prairies, 


Mr 


y = 
REINDEER HERDER, Eskimo Charlie Rufus, owns part of gov- ESKIMO, ik, puckers his lips at taste of wild SEAL HUNTER, Phil Nesualuak from 
ernment-sponsored herd which today numbers over 10,000, cranberries. His Parka is reindeer trimmed with wolverine, _ northeast, came into Tuktuyaktok to get supplies at 


> 


Satan 


* eee s 


TUKTUYAKTOK is mission trading-post settlement that looks out to Arctic Sea (left). Next reports on Arctic weather. Eskimos from coast east of Mackenzie delta come here in sum- 
to Hudson's Bay Co. post are radio mast and weather mast whence come regular, important _ mer to trade furs for supplies. Their dogsand one sheep (right) are staked out in foreground, 


SUN TRACK GLEAMS ON 
WATER OF ARCTIC SEA 
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Copyrighted material 


“IT’S LIKE PULLING A TUG BOAT OUT OF YOUR HAT!...When we capture a 
harbor, we need tugs immediately... to get our ships to dock 
... to get our heavy stuff ashore. So what do we do? We pull | 


.  acouple of tugs out of our ship’s hold... Just like that!...” 


—F 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 


The tug that saves the day is made of two 
pontoons and two tractors bolted together 
and powered by two mighty Chrysler Marine Engines. 
It can be shipped anywhere and assembled in a matter of minutes, 
This amazing portable tug was developed and built by Chrysler 
Division... another example of the “know how” that developed 


72 famous firsts for Chrysler cars. 


wan inaaniie ee woxrond Hee ea et 


Industrial Engines - Marine Engines - MarineTractors » Navy Pon- 
toons - Harbor Tugs « Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts « Tank Engine 
Assemblies - Tank Parts » Airplane Wing Panels « Fire-Fighting ) 
Equipment « Air Raid Sirens « Gun Boxes « Searchlight Reflectors 

DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


THE NATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 
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TEE MATTHEWS 


Winter Haven’s Queen of the Range 
shows off new hathing-suit styles 


he ambi r balmy Florid 
of Winter Ha’ 

Dick I 

Cyp 


ity 


MODERN LIVING 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


is her fav 
of Guatemalan cotton was designed by 1 ° 1 plac 


In a diaper suit designed by Claire McCardell, Tee demonstrates a tricky kind of beach rt. fastens drawstring around her neck. Long back piece of suit is pulled forward 
In the first picture Tee holds up the suit which looks like a sack cut off at the bottom, iaper and tied snugly around waist, making trim outfit seen in final picture, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE OF 
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=A PHILADELPHIA > 


¢ : 


“Eateomed. Siri Accept my grateful acknowledgment of your draft... 
for tobaceo deliver'd. We hare been blessed with a bountiful hareest, 
and I hope soon to visit Philadelphia for some rest and relaxation”. . 
Letter from a Virginia planter to a banker of Colonial Philadelphia, 1784. 


% 


Philadephit 


The counting houses of old Philadelphia were the life-blood of the thriving MENDED WHISK 


Colonies. Here consorted from the far corners of the expanding New World | 


planter, trader and merchant. Not merely for commerce, but to partake of 


ivial inns which 


the sumptuous hospitality of the gracious homes and con 


played them host. Rich indeed was this “heritage of hospitality”, a tradi- 
tion today upheld by a truly noble whisky, Philadelphia Blend. Here is a 
whisky of such special excellence that you might ordinarily reserve it for 


special occasions . . . yet one you can afford to enjoy . . . regularly and often. 


rawous sinen 1804 


@pnom A Rewins OF MisTORTIe PRINTS DESIGNED To CELESEATH THE 50TH ANNIVEMSARY OF FHILADELEMIA mLEND.. 
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Doctors Prove 2 out of 3 Women can have 
More Beautiful Skin in 14 Days ! 


14-DAY PALMOLIVE PLAN TESTED ON 1285 WOMEN WITH ALL TYPES OF SKIN 


yas) 


TRUE STORY 

of what 
the Proved 

14-Day 

Palmolive Plan 
did for 

Alice Hanson 

of San Francisco, 
Cal. 


READ THIS = Sy) 
r 


—_—— 


i 


“My complexion had lost its lovely look. So I said 
‘yes’ quick when I was invited to try the new 4-Day 
Palmolive Plan—along with 1284 other women all over 


Wash your face “After 14 days, I went back to my doctor. He con- 
». Then—each time firmed what my mirror told me. My skin was fresher, 
in face with that lovely, soft brighter, less oily! Later I learned many skin im- 
the U.S.A.! My group reported to a San Francisco skin . just like a eream, Do this provements had been observed by all th 6 
doctor. Some of us had dry skins; some oily; some tracts the full ng doctors, Actually 2 out of 3 of all the 1 

‘average.’ After a careful examination, we were given ifying © live lather for your iipot aes uble ood SMS rewalth. (So the. LGTY 
the Palmolive Plan to use at home for 14 da i Palmolive Plan is now my beauty plan for life!” 


YOU, TOO, may look for 
these skin improvements 
in only 14 Days! 


| : Brighter, cleaner skin 
: Finer texture 

| F \ Fewer blemishes 

Less dryness 

Less oiliness 

Smoother skin 

Better tone 

Fresher, clearer color 


t from the reports of the 
Pheir records show that 
5 women who tested the 
many of the 
improvements in 14 days! Now it’s your tur 
Start this new proved way of using Palmoli 
yt. In 1d . too, may look for 


r, clearer, lovelier skint 


DON’T wasr, 


Vital “les 


VASTE SOAP! 
ut needed to wi 
nel ge 


a 
af 
i 


Sports clothes 


1) she 
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Busier hands can still be 
picture-pretty! 


You've “joined up” on the home front—and you're 
working hard! But it’s easy to guard your lovely, busy 
hands the beforehand way—with Toushay! You see, 
Toushay’s different from ordinary | You smooth 
it on before all the extra sonp-and-water tasks you must 
do these days. It helps prevent dryness and roughness— 
helps keep hands beautiful while they work! 


2 
+ 


Housework's just one of your new wartime jobs. Rec 
reation centers, businesses, hospitalsneed you—and you're 
helping whenever you can. But never neglect your handst 
Just keep Toushay handy! Smooth it on before you put 
your hands into hot, soapy water. It’s so much wiser to 
take this simple precaution beforehand, instead of waiting 
till damage is done! 


N And for a quick change-over to glamour, Toushay 
| magichelp! Besides guarding the loveliness of your hands, 


3 this rich “beforehand” lotion’s grand in lots of other 
. ways. It’s a softening influence for rough elbows and 
knees—a clinging, fragrant powder base—a heavenly 
wonder for all-over body rubs. Inexpensive, because @ 
So) few creamy drops go a long way. Ask your druggist 

nooucr or 4 for Toushay! 


THE “BEFOREHAND” LOTION that guards hands even in hot, soapy water 
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CARDBOARD TIME FUSE 
POINT 


COMPRESSED 


CLAY. HIGH 


EXPLOSIVE =y COMPRESSED 


PACKED NITROGEN 


GUNPOWDER 


WAFERS OF 
SLOW-BURNING: GASOLINE 
GUNPOWDER 


LIQUID 
PRIMER OXYGEN 


COMBUSTION 
CHAMBER 


NOZZLE. 


DRY FUEL ROCKET LIQUID 
FUEL 
ROCKET 


LAUNCHING STICK 
GIVES FLIGHT 
DIRECTION 


ROCKETS 


‘THREE PRINCIPAL TYPES OF ROCKETS. IN EACH CASE THE BURNING FUEL PRODUCES GASES WHICH ARE PERMITTED TO ESCAPE OUT BACK, DRIVING THE ROCKET FORWARD 


n Christmas Eve the newspapers reported that be able to accomplish with rockets reached a cli- showing whut they really are and how they work. 
3,000 Allied planes had bombed the “rocket max. For a year now stories have been widely cir- ‘The rocket itself is not a secret weapon, It was 
coast” of France. There in the Pas de Calais area culated, mainly by Nazi propaganda, about secret vented by the Chinese sometime before 1300,Un- 
the Germans are said to have emplaced rocket and powerful German rocket weapons. ‘To debunk ¢ a rifle or an artillery shell, it is a self-propelled 
guns capable of firing on London. a few of these stories, and to reveal the limitations __ projectile. Its motive power is generated within 


With this report the British and American con- as well as the possibilities of rockets in both war itself by reaction of burning gases escaping bacl 
cern about what destruction the Germans might and peace, LIFE here prints drawings of rockets _ ward. The three principal types are shown above. 


TUBE CONSTRUCTION [@ TRAJECTORY —_ — ——ssaitrNecrom ~~ 
Re ~ 


= 
— Siew sere 
rl SHELL PROPELLED — eat 
By GASES OF SIN CONVENTIONAL SHELL FLIGHT 
HEAVY BREECHBLOCK CONVENTIONAL CANNON GLE EXPLOSION 
SS — — — iar 3 TRON > —S. 


LIGHT WALLS. 
ROCKET SPEED 


S 
& es EREAresY ar bapac 
PEN GREECH 


ROCKET SELF-PROPELLED BY 
ROCKET CANNON, GASES OF CONTINUOUS EXPLOSIONS 


Launching mechanism of the rocket (tube) is lighter than that of the shell (gun) because Rocket's trajectory is flatter than that of a shell. The acceleration of self-propulsion gives 
there is no violent recoil. Hence there is no need for a heavy breech and a stout barrel. rocket its greatest velocity at the point of impact, while the shell’s is greatest at muzzle. 


a Se 
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Rockets (continued) 


THESE DRAWINGS SHOW VARIOUS TYPES OF GERMAN AND 


ignited, it 


‘he principle of the roe 

8 a rowboat drift backward whe 

from it; the same as that which makes a shotgun kie 
back on your shoulder upo 

that every action must be a 

reaction, equal in strength but opposite in dire 

lant charge is ignited within a rocke 

it generates gases whi 

ases pressing sidew 

other, and gases pressing backward are perm 

ugh a nozzle, Forward pressure howe’ 

has no means of escape, so it di 


yys neutrali 


ROCKETS IN 
WING RACKS 


HTER ROCKETS 


German fighter planes, such as Focke-Wulf 190, are some~ 
times equipped with rocket tubes under each wing. In this 


he same as that whiel 
you jump 


t equal pressure in all 


the rocket ahead. 
But meanwhile the escaping gases are providing 


) 


WP ceRman muutiPte- 
TUBE GUN THROWS 
SMOKE ROCKETS 


ched high-explosive rockets. Inside each 


three straight ra 


the rocket ii 
mbustion gases ba 


a motive power too. WI 
shoots a steady stream of 
vard from its exhaust nozzl 
cule in that stream “kicks back 
and I these “kicks” that 1 
s open breech reli 
e rocket’s tube, the tube be 
thin 
much lighter construction than But 
it propels itself, a rocket is not mn 
a shell, A shell, which weighs 2 
will weigh 20 pounds 


tially but an aiming dev 


FIGHTER PLANE LAUNCHING ROCKET 


way rockets are fired into Allied bomber for 


ions. Fight- 
crs thus equipped have reduced speed and m : 


neuverability 


little gas mole- 
like a tiny bullet 


s internal pressures 


1 can be of 


pounds when fired, 
n impact. Hence the funda- 


Thirty rockets at same time 


tank weapon, Built 


we fired 


nor-piercin 


ALLIED ROCKET PROJECTORS 


mental laws of ballistics 
tory and course, On th 


an be applied to its t 
other hand a rocket, which 
it is fired, may weigh only 
pounds when it hits. Because of the loss of its pro- 
g-charge weight the cent 
thus disturbing the b 


of gravity shifts in 
Histic laws and decreas- 
ig accuracy. As new ballistic laws for rockets ar 

© 1, theiraccuracy, of will be improve 
drawings on these pages show types of German 

and Allied rocket projectors. They are used for an 
tank and antiperson: IL.as for firepower 
on fighter planes, as smoke throwers and as take-off 
boosters for heavy aircraft, particularly bombers. 


FIGHTER ROCKET TACTICS 


Flying out of range of the Allied bombers’ .50- 
German fighters launch time-fused rockets 1,000, 


RUSSIAN KATIUSHA 
MOBILE ROCKET CANNON 


. In their flight they et like This mobile rocket thrower helped to sav 


, but light enough to be fired from an ordinary track 
ea pattern imposs a big rocket projector with all the hitting power of h 


acks. It fires one 50-pound rocket. 


ARMOR- 
PIERCING 
ROCKET 


U. S. bazooka is nothing more than a thin-walled metal tube 


Tong and three inches 
in diameter, whic ly aims and launches a rocket. ( 


gases 
ds in ro d another z ‘ay. 


AUXILIARY ROCKETS 
UNDER FUSELAGE 


FIGHTERS LAUNCH a Z ie R ROCKETS 
ROCKETS BEYOND. 

ROCKETS B ae : NTO TALL 
BOMBERS’ GUNS ‘4 


“Into bomber form 
tion so that enemy fighters can get at individual bombe 


Germans use rockets to help overloaded transport planes 


cartridges attached either 
and heavy bombers get off the ground. Rows of large rocket 


tail are igai 
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Rockets (continues) 


THE ROCKET WEAPONS ARE 
INACCURATE, INEFFICIENT 


rmies have long been making use of rockets. The 
British used them from a range of 3,000 yards to 
bombard Boulogne in 1806 and again in 1814 wh 
Francis Scott Key watched “the rockets’ red glar 
in the attack on Fort McHenry. But in terms of 
nd revolutionary weapons. 
On the preceding pa e ets wh 
actually been in-use. Here are rockets which are 
mostly imaginary, though it is known that the 
Russian Si plane is equipped with rockets 
and that the Germans have used a radio-controlled 
rocket glider. The new jet-propulsion pla 
a rocket plane although its use of expanding gas 
is in principle the same as that used in rockets, 
In general, rockets tend to be inaccurate and i 
efficient. This is particularly true of the huge roc 
projector like the one at the right, which the Ge 
mans are supposed to have emplaced in Franc 
ROCKET’S STRAIGHT 2 For it to deliver a 2,000-pound charge (similar to an 
COURSE 1S MORE s average-sized bomb) would probably require arock- 
ACCURATE et weighing 16,000 
Piet This does not me: ets do not have 
iminate the need 
lant problem of 
nd they provide weapons 
s with much greater veloc- 
penetrating power than shells. But until 
their eflic and accuracy are improved, the 
Against ships and tanks in low-level attacks rockets ships and 2) flatter traject impli 3 rockets will become “super weapons” which 
ight he more than bombs, beeause they have ns use antitank rockets on the il x some Nazi propaganda has tried to make of then 
1) higher Ly el decks or hulls of es ports say the Germans also are “ 


FREE 
FALLIN 


AERIAL 


RADIO € MOTOR 
CONTROLS: 


SMALL EXPLOSIVE CHARGE 
THROWS OFF WINGS E TAIL 


RADIO-CONTROLLED 


GLIDER ROCKET 


PRY, 


German glider rocket, mentioned by Winston Cl ill in the House of C¢ ms, was used wings probably drop off and rocket is ignited. It then phinges downward straight into target. 
against Allied shipping at Salerno. It is launched from a parent plane and controlled by radio. men who have seen the German rocket gliders, carried usually by twin-engined Heinkels, 
Fitted with wings, as shown in insert, it glides over target, where the radio mechanism and that they are about 25 feet long with a 15-ft. wingspread. Each plane carries one glider. 


EXPLOSIVE 


CONCRETE 
EMPLACEMENT 


The German “secret weapon” on the French 
which may look like this. Such « weapon is pos 
to be inaccurate and ine 


Rocket of future, about which all rocketeers dr 
passenger rocket which might carry man to all corne 
earth cocket as this would travel in the stratosphe 


Future e 


CONTROL 
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CABLE 


projec 
but will probably pre 


d weighs 12 tons 


a present-day war weapon but a 
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eriments may prove 
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ROCKET FIRE PATTERN 


B Long-range rocket isso inaccurate that it 


delicate gyroscopic mechs 


that it will have to be equipped with 
n of passengers and mail is an 


Goddarr 


G. Edward Pendray, Willy Les 


ployed to control its accurac 


y miss its target by 30° right or left. Even if 


rapid acceleration will 


the bigger rockets are timed to start slowly 


Americ 


t transpor- 


ket experts like Dr. Robert 


n Rocket So 


interested. 
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TOSCANIN 


AN ORCHESTRAL AUTOCRAT, HE USES KEEN KNOWLEDGE AND DEEP INTUITION TO CREATE GREAT MUSIC 


er years ago the name Toscanini re- 
ferred to an able but relatively obscure and al- 
ready middle-aged Italian opera conductor whose 
principal triumphs had been won in the orchestra 
pits ac La Scala and the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Today Arturo Toscanini, who will be 77 
years old in March, is the most celebrated musi- 
cian in the world. He is, Mussolini and the Pope 
excepted, the most famous living Italian. He is 


the highest-paid symphony conductor in the his- ~ 


tory of music. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s directors pay him $4,000 per broadcast and 
consider it an honor to do so. The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, who lost him 
to NBC six years ago, paid him about $80,000 a 
year for three months of conducting. And their or- 
cchestra has never sounded quite the same since he 
left it. Musicians have reverently collected the 
splintered batons that he breaks and throws away 
when he is angry. One New York woman treas- 
ures a piece of ruptured paneling that he once 
broke when, in a temper, he thrust his fist through 
a door in his Carnegie Hall dressing room. A rev- 
erent Italian court once acquitted him of responsi~ 
bility for accidentally injuring a hapless fiddler 
whose bow he broke in a rage over an imperfect 
note. Legends about his amazingly accurate car 
and his phenomenal memory have approached the 
incredible. Critics have been known to lose their 
analytical wits at his performances and come 
away mumbling (and writing) incoherent gibber- 
ish instead of criticism. 


A democratic symbol 


The man thus prematurely immortalized is a 
sharp-eyed, white-haired, extremely wiry Italian 
whose bare 5 feet of height usually come as a 
surprise to those who mect him off the stage. He 
dresses with prim severity—nearly alwaysin black. 
Socially he is surprisingly shy. He loves the com- 
pany of pretty women, hugely enjoys the floor 
show of a Manhattan night club. But he always 
looks vaguely out of place in any gathering he 
cannot lead with a baton. He has a reputation for 
childish helplessness in practical affairs and is 
said to be incapable of finding his own collar but- 
tons or getting his hair cut without the help of 
his sedate, capable-looking wife. But he is shrewd 
enough to bargain closely over his concert and 
broadcast fees. In private life he is alternately 
fussy and playful, headstrong in both his enthusi- 
asms and his hatreds, intolerant of anything in the 
way of opposition. To many, his celebrated tiffs 
with Europe's Nazi and Fascist authorities have 
made him a symbol of democratic idealism. A fer- 
vent nationalist like most of his countrymen, he is 
politically an avowed and tested liberal. He has 
recently gone on record (LIFE, Sept. 13) favoring 
a democratic postwar Italy and opposing not only 
Fascism but the House of Savoy as well. But Tos- 
canini is, both professionally and by temperament, 
an absolute dictator. He is also deeply and matter- 
of-factly convinced that he is the greatest con- 
ductor in the world. 

Many people agree with him. In an age of vir- 
tuosos, Arturo Toscanini is, in fact, the biggest 
virtuoso of them all. His arrival at Rockefeller 
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hy WINTHROP SARGEANT 


Center in New York City for his weekly broad- 
casts is as carefully prepared for as an official re- 
ception. In his dressing room several dress suits, 
complete from tie to socks, are carefully laid out, 
awaiting his intermission rubdown and change of 
clothing. A bow! of watermelon balls, which he 
likes to cat following the concert, lies cooling for 
him in a refrigerator. Pictures of his wife and 
family and favorite composers, without which he 
will refuse to conduct, are tastefully arranged on 
his dressing table. A punctual half hour before 
broadcast time, Toscanini’s chauffeur-driven Chev- 
rolet arrives at the 49th Street entrance of the 
RCA Building from his rented home in Riverdale. 
Toscanini steps into an elevator and is carefully 
whisked to the cighth floor. The hundred men of 
the NBC Symphony, already seated and tuned up, 
are waiting in nervous silence. 

The stare of a Toscanini rchearsal invariably 
sets the stage with a mood of businesslike dedica- 
tion to the task in hand, The Maestro’s lean, 
mobile face already bears a look of intense con- 
centration, and the general effect of austerity is 
heightened by the shiny, black, clerical-looking 
alpaca coat, severely buttoned to the neck, which 
is his invariable rehearsal uniform. Toscanini 
glances quickly over the assembled orchestra and, 
without further preamble, the baton descends like 
the knife of a guillotine, The musicians dig into 
their instruments as intently as if they were at 
a concert. 

Toscanini is one of the most functional of all 
conductors. Everything he docs, from the most 
towering tantrum to the merest flick of an eye- 
brow, has a definite musical purpose. During re- 
hearsals he speaks little, and most of his verbal 
admonitions take the form of curses, prayers, oF 
rapid, impatient descriptive adjectives. He deals 
with the music in musical terms, usually singing 
snatches of melody instead of explaining. And 
with the emotional substance of music he deals 
emotionally, playing directly upon the sensibili- 
ties of his men, angering, cajoling, pacifying them 
with a thousand subtle, mercurially changing 
moods, causing them to play exactly what he 
wants by controlling their emotions rather than 
their conscious minds. His contact with his musi- 
cal material seems as immediate as the contact of 
a sculpror with a handful of soft clay. 

Toscanini's uncanny control of the orchestral 
machine rests largely on the fact that he is acutely 
aware of the work of cach individual instrumen- 
talist. Musicians know that the average conductor 
is easily satisfied with a general impression of 
puffed cheeks and active bow strokes. With Tos- 
canini it is different. When a musician makes an 
effort he can sce it register immediately on his im- 
perious face. When the effort is not made, that fact 
registers also. And such is the Maestro’s keenness 
of car that even the third double-bass player from 
the end feels like a goldfish in a bowl, his every 
groaning sixtecnth-note under microscopic ob- 
servation. 

There arc, however, compensations for the play- 
er who sweats under this omniscience. Toscanini 
has a way of intuitively sensing the potentialities, 
failings and even the momentary emotional states 
of the men who are playing under him. He seldom 


tyrannizes over a nervous man, and he never picks 
a flaw or throws a tantrum arbitrarily. Nor docs 
hescek, as lesser conductors sometimes do, to bam- 
boozle experienced orchestra players with mean- 
ingless and transparent sleight of hand in order to 
impress them with his knowledge. The knowl- 
edge, fortified by the famous Toscanini memory, 
is there. It needs.no herald trumpeting to get it- 
self noticed. Any mistake, except one due to care~ 
lessness or downright stupidity, generally meets 
with encouragement and patient drilling. Though 
heisrelentless in exposing any laxity, the Maestro's 
attitude toward the music and toward his men is 
‘onc of open, almost childlike, sincerity. Moreover, 
orchestra players will tell you that it is actually 
more difficult to make a mistake under Toscanini 
than under any other conductor. His erratic, pad- 
dling beat is so enormously expressive that even 
an unimportant player who is temporarily at sea 
can tell, just by watching it, exactly where and 
how to make his entrances. 


His beat is erratic but lucid 


This beat is a scudy in itself. Contrary to widely 
held belief among laymen, the choreographic 
beauty and finished poise of a conductor's beat, 
as seen from the audience, have little to do with 
its expressiveness. No amount of fist-shaking or 
sensuous flip-flopping or elegant wrist-twitling or 
imperious finger-pointing has ever yet conveyed 
anything to an orchestra, Nor is there any formu- 
lated code or secret signs by which a conductor 
makes his wishes understood by his men. The 
conventional technique of beating time—one, 
downward; two, to the left; shee, to the right; 
four, upward, and so on—can be mastered in a few 
minutes by the averagely intelligent child of 
8. The effectiveness of a conductor's beat depends 
on the variety of ideas he can put into this 
simple semaphoric movement and the directness 
with which he can make those ideas understood. 
The Toscanini beat is, as previously noted, erratic. 
Its peculiar characteristics—a circular paddling 
motion as if the Maestro were vigorously stirring 
a pudding, and the curious habit of extending the 
thumb perpendicularly from his flat left palm— 
have been imitated with simian accuracy by doz- 
ens of young conductors. These mannerisms ate, 
of course, purely incidental to the beat’s real func 
tion. Actually it is the most expressive, accurate 
and lucid vehicle for conveying musical thought 
that could be imagined. Free of all calisthenic 
formula, it stirs, smooths and models the air in 
front of the Maestro’s stocky body into a visual 
equivalent of the music that is being played, an- 
ticipating details chat otherwise would be un- 
likely to achieve proper emphasis, pulling and 
driving when tempos show danger of relaxing, 
holding back warningly when a crescendo threat 
ens to get out of control, cutting like a knife to 
insure unanimity of attack. Almost never docs it 
contain an ambiguous or superfluous movement. 
And never does it contain a deliberately studied 
one. Functional down to the last crook of the lit- 
de finger, it deals with the momentary exigencies 
of split seconds, compressing not general ideas of 
loudness or softness, but an endless chain of subtle 
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Sortissimo 4 ! 


Toscanini’s conducting is a mirror of music he wants. 
Every gesture of his baton, hand or body has a mean- 


TOSCANINI (continued) 


warnings and encouragements concerning the im- 
mediate course of the musical flow. Occasionally 
Toscanini, desiring an emotional, luscious qual- 
ity of tone, will place the middle finger of his left 
hand against his breast and vibrate it like a cellise 
vibrating ona string. An unconscious relic of the 
time when Toscanini was himself a cellist, it is 
his only standardized, predictable gesture. 

Unlike many conductors, Toscanini never ap- 
proaches his rehearsals in an experimental mood, 
hoping to arrive at a finished interpretation by 
getting ideas as he goes along. Toscanini knows 
what he wants, down to the intensity of the 
minutest triangle ping, before he even takes up 
the baton. What he wants, and has mapped out 
in his mind with the sharp lucidity of an archi- 
tectural blueprint, is an ideal performance. He 
does not always get it—sometimes for the very 
good reason that his ideal is so inhumanly per- 
fect that it simply can’t be fulfilled. But Tosca- 
nini never stops trying. Little by little, he at- 
tempts to bring the orchestra's playing into 
conformity with this ideal. Goading and wheed- 
ling by turns, he drives and polishes the music 
closer and closer to specifications. When it ob- 
stinately refuses to fit, he will break into a 
towering fury, blaming everything and every- 
body within reach: the musicians (Impiastri 
Ob! Vergogna! Shame! Be quick to understand!"), 
himself (""Io sono stupido!’"), even his slender, 
white batons. 


Pianissimo 


ing for orchestra players. Musical terms on these pictures tell 
what his gestures mean. On last two photographs are fav- 


Every rchearsal sees a thousand moods rise 
and subside in the “old man," a thousand ways 
of getting what he wants out of the hundred-odd 
men under him. Completely absorbed in his 
complicated task, he sccms as transparent and 
un-selfconscious as a 4-year-old child gravely 
making mud pies. While he is conducting he 
sings continuously—or rather, wails like a dis- 
embodied banshee—apparently quite oblivious 
to the fact that his piping, cracked-sounding 
voice can often be heard above the music by the 
first few rows of the audience. Sometimes, like 
a possessed dervish he will take to praying and 
swearing, trying to bring forth a performance 
by a species of incantation. An obstinately re- 
peated error will suddenly rouse him to furious 
sarcasm fo credo... ."" he will begin with fiery 
deliberation, “I think, that there is an accent 
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a 
orite Toscanini expressions: "Let's see" as he consults 
score and “For shame" as he scolds erring orchestra. 


over that F sharp. But,"" he will continue, biting 
off each word and glaring at the culprit, “I am 
canini, and 1 am probably wrong. 
Calling for a copy of the score, he will 
rustle impatiently through the pages, holding 
them within three or four inches of his near- 
sighted eyes. Then, finding the passage in ques- 
tion, he will elaborately pretend to be thunder- 
struck. “Ah, no Signor. Imagine! I am right! 
Mozart has written an accent there.” With an 
impatient whip stroke anda murderous-sounding 
grunt, the scene will be finished and the culprit, 
who has been staring guiltily at the accent all 
the time, will thank his stars that his temporary 
moment in the spotlight is over. 

Catlike in his fastidiousness, Toscanini reacts 
physically to every sound, sceming almost to 
purr with responsiveness or to Jay back his ears 
in apprehension over what is going on. He will 
close his eyes the better to apprehend some min- 
ute, distant, half-perceived flaw. Something is 
not satisfactory, but he doesn’t know consciously 
what it is. He will ruflle slightly as if his fur has 
been stroked the wrong way. The closed eyes will 
pucker malignantly; the forehead will wrinkle. 
Then, all at once, every feature will contract 
acidly and a microscopic convulsion will quiver 
through his whole body. 

The baton, whipping furiously, comes in con- 
tact with the music stand and is broken off short. 
He discards it and, trembling with rage, selects 
another from the supply he always keeps on 
hand. Still unappeased, he deliberately snaps the 
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TOSCANINI (continued) 


new baton in half between his fingers, throws 
the pieces over his shoulder, precipitates the 
score into the orchestra pit and kicks over the 
music stand. After that anything may happen. 
Perhaps the rehearsal is over. Perhaps, after much 
persuasion on the part of the players, a tremend- 
ous effore at self-control and a third brand-new 
baton, he will continue where he left off. 

Nor all of Toscanini’s efforts are so purely emo- 
tional, Ic is true that he seldom bothers to ex- 
plain anything logically. But he will sometimes 
illuscrate things by quick, graphic, visual anal- 
ogics. 

‘Some time ago the Macstro was getting De- 
bussy's Iberia ready for performance. A smoothly 
singing passage for three trombones struck him 
as being too coarse, though it was played in a 
manner that would have passed muster with 
nearly any other conductor. Swearing and pray- 
ing were of no avail. The trombones sounded too 
much like trombones; not ethereal, not supple 
enough. Finally the “old man’ stopped his ex- 
clamations and bowed his head for a moment in 
thought. Then he pulled a large silk handker- 
chief from his pocket and, holding it suspended 
for an instant, allowed it to float gently down 
through the air, catching it with his other hand. 
‘That was what he wanted, The trombones had 
to float through the passage like a bit of fine- 
spun silk in mid-air, The trombonists got the 
idea, Their tooting became as smooth and clastic 
as the cantilena of a master cellist. 

Toscanini’s two most fabled gifts are his re- 
markable accuracy of car and his amazingly re- 
tentive memory. The “old man" can pick out 


and correct an individual fiddler’s intonation in 
the midst of a heavily orchestrated score, or de- 
tect instantly the absence of a minute shading in 
the third-clarinet part while the rest of the or- 
chestra is playing full blast. The memory is not 
only a valued gift; it is an absolute necessity to 
him because of his defective eyesight. Though he 
can see objects at a distance as well as anybody 
and can detect the presence of a good-looking 
girl a block away, Toscanini cannot read a score 
on the music stand before him. 


His fabulous memory is really fabulous 


Toscanini claims that he never has to make a 
deliberate effort to memorize anything. A few 
readings with the score pressed within three 
inches of his little foxlike eyes) seem sufficient 
to fix the most complicated score indelibly in his 
mind. From that point on, Toscanini is not only 
prepared to conduct a performance from memory 
(a trick almost any conductor can do after a 
few hours of study), but to rehearse every detail 
of cach player's individual part, correcting with 
photographic accuracy, minutiae that most con- 
ductors miss even with the scores in front of 
them. He needs no more than a weekend to 
commit the most elaborate scores (including 
those of whole operas) to memory. And once 
memorized, they evidently stick for years. In his 
head he is said to preserve, ready for immediate 
reference, the scores of about 100 operas and 200 
symphonic compositions. A bassoon player once 
approached him in a state of hysteria before a 
concert, explaining that he couldn’t go on. He 


had broken the E-flat key on his instrument. 
Toscanini concentrated a minute and then re- 
assured him: “Don’t worry. The note E flat 
doesn't occur in the bassoon part of any of the 
scores we are playing this evening.” 

Though he is modest almost to the point of 
shyness in private life, Toscanini, as a public 
personality, is as fiercely independent as an 
emperor, His lordly refusal to knuckle down to 
the Fascists in Italy and the Nazi administrators 
of the Bayreuth and Salzburg Festivals are now 
a matter of history. They have, in fact, made 
the “‘old man” a political hero to millions who 
never would have paid him homage merely as a 
musician. Aside from a few painful incidents like 
the famous face-slapping scene in Bologna, the 
“old man has enjoyed his fight, especially when 
he had a chance to make the enemy look ridicu- 
lous. When the Philharmonic played in Turin in 
the spring of 1930 before an audience including 
the Princess of Piedmont, Toscanini had one of 
these chances. A legal and temperamental im- 
passe had been produced by three conflicting 
rules: the first was the traditional Italian rule 
that when royalty is present at a concert the 
Tealian national anthem must be played. The sec- 
ond was Mussolini's rule that when the national 
anthem is played it must be immediately followed 
by the Fascist Party anthem Giovinegga, The third 
was Toscanini’s own private rule that he never 
would under any circumstances conduct Giovi- 
mexga, which he had once described as musical 
trash’ unworthy of his baton. The authorities 
pleaded, but Toscanini was firm. The Princess 
could have her ceremonial national anthem; but 
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Ing with friends showed the lighter side of Tosca~ 
nini (right). But he was serious, passionate conductor who 
angered many by his refusal to make musical compromises. 


His mother sear Arturo to conserv~ 
atory when he was 9, a year after he 
posed with mother and sister (above). 
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At Metropolitan Opera in 1908, he began six years of 
performances never equaled in the Met. Here he talks 
with Director Gatti-Casazza (seared), Geraldine Farrar. 


“Ul bambino Toscanini” was 1886 caricature of 19-year-old strip 
ling conductor. Debut had been made that year in Brazil where he 
took the baton in an emergency and gave sensational performance. 


At 22, Toscanini, who started ca- 
reer as a cellist, was full-fledged 
conductor, wore a full mustaches 


Colleagues in premicre of Girl of the Golden West were Gat- 
ti, David Belasco, Composer Giacomo Puccini (vigbr). In 
xg1s Toscanini quarreled bitterly with Gatti, left the Met. 
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TOSCANINI (continued) 


no Giovinegza for Mussolini. Finally, after much negotiation, a solution 
was found. While the Philharmonic waited on the stage, formal and stiff 
in evening dress, a ragged-looking local brass band, dressed in what looked 
like strect cleaners’ uniforms, filed out furtively in front of the footlights 
and gave both the Italian anthem and Mussolini's Giovinegga performances 
that sounded almost homicidal. During the whole proceeding Toscanini, 
with a perfectly straight face, stood with folded arms before the orchestra. 
When the anthems were over and the scared-looking band had filed out 
again, the concert began. 

Yet there have been occasions when the Maestro has been perfectly 
willing to sacrifice his own reputation for the sake of a nervous or harassed 
player's comfort. The first concert of the New York Philharmonic’s 1930 
European tour was given at the Paris Opera House. The 1o-day Atlantic 
crossing, without opportunity for adequate practice, had left many of 
the players soft from inactivity. This was particularly true of the brass 
section where lips quickly lose their strength when there is any letdown 
from work. On the program there was one of the most exposed and diffi- 
cult horn parts in the symphonic repertory—the solo part of the Nocturne 
from Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream music. The Philharmonic’s 
first horn player, Bruno Jaenicke, was a man widely and justly regarded 
as one of the finest in the world, buc even he suffered somewhat from the 
abnormal conditions preceding the performance. The solo of the Nocturne 
ends in a long, sustained note, and by the time the horn player reached it 
he was close to the limit of his endurance. Toscanini perceived imme- 
diately what the situation was and cut the note short considerably before 
its just point of expiration. The result was a glaring error of musical taste 
which must have irked the Maestro greatly. But the horn player was 
saved a nasty experience which might have ended in a humiliating break- 
down. 

Integrity in all his relations with his musicians has won the conductor 
the universal respect of orchestra players. Resting as it does on a complete 
understanding of musicians and their problems, it contributes much to 
that quality of personal leadership which, in the last analysis, constitutes 
the essence of Toscanini’s genius as a conductor. Musicianship, taste, 
sense of style, sensitiveness of car, photographic knowledge of the score, 
all contribute to the objective side of his interpretations. But there is an- 
other factor in Toscanini’s conducting without which none of these 
qualities would achieve practical significance—his psychological grip on 
the men who play under him. The ability to control an orchestra is by no 
means unique with Toscanini. Most really good conductors possess the 
quality of leadership. But the depth to which this control penetrates in 
Toscanini's case, the amount of musical detail that it directly affects, is 
probably greater than with any conductor now before the public. And the 
uncanny faculty which permits this degree of control is primarily neither 
a matter of musicianship nor of personal prestige, but of intuitive sen- 
sibility in dealing with persons. 


He leads by intuition 


Toscanini is not an intellectually complex man, and his way of dealing 
with musicians is far removed from the logical, explanatory, lecture- 
platform technique of the scholarly type of conductor. He gets his 
effect by setting up in the player's consciousness an emotional reaction 
which automatically produces it. Faced with a loud majestic entrance of 
the brass, Toscanini will have sized up intuitively the degree of loudness 
and majesty thac his first tcombonist is likely to produce on his own 
(judging by a myriad of small indications such as the man’s musical 
habits, character, emotional peculiarities, the amount of breath he has 
inhaled and so on), and will then so adjust his gestures that, to a man of 
that particular make-up, inflaced wich that particular amount of air, 
they will convey, not the general idea of loudness, but a sort of advance 
criticism of what the man is about to do. It is as if the baton were to say, 
not “I wish you to play with force and determination,” but “I do not 
like the way you are going to play this passage. Please make the following 
alterations in your plans.” The process is, of course, not a rational one. It 
is far too complex and rapid for ordinary logical reasoning to have any 
pare in ic. 

‘A few yeats ago Wagner's Tannbdiuser Bacchanale was to be played in Car- 
negic Hall. Toward the end of this operatic excerpt, in its concert version, 
there is a passage where four solo violins delicately echo the music of the 
Venusberg maidens. The passage is an exposed and ticklish one, and is 
usually assigned to the concertmaster and his assistants of the first cwo 
desks of violins. Toscanini, with the idea of intensifying the off-stage effect 
of this passage (which in the opera is sung by a chorus in the wings), 
directed that it should be played by the Jast two desks of the first violins. 
Now, violinists in the rear ranks of a section, however competent they 
may be, are not used to playing solo passages, and are likely to shudder 
with apprehension at such 2 prospect. But Toscanini was determined to 
have itso, and so it was. Rehearsals turned out to be fairly satisfactory. At 
the performance, However, everyone was apprehensive. The chaotic, or- 
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TOSCANINI (continued) 


giastic surge of the music unwound itself in the usual manner and 
subsided at the end into its customary, and on this occasion some- 
what frightening, calm. The place for the entrance of the four lone 
violinists finally arrived. The violinists, jittery with fright, launched 
into their solos like reluctant waders in an ice-cold brook. Their bows 
began to wobble and stagger down their strings. Before a note had 
passed it was obvious that the whole thing was likely to end in a 
catastrophe. At this point, Toscanini, stopped conducting altogether 
and, pulling out his handkerchief, started coughing violently into it. 
The effect was instantancous. Sceing the “old man” himself in diffi- 
culties, the four violinists suddenly realized that it was up to them 
to save the show on their own heroic initiative. All trace of ner- 
vousness immediately disappeared in the face of the overwhelming 
emergency. Their performance was magnificent. Many of the men 
thought the coughing fit was genuine. But, by a strange coincidence, 
similar fits had a way of cropping upin similar emergencies. The foxy 
old Maestro had probably used the recipe on many a jittery soprano 
during his long years in the opera house. It was a very unorthodox 
piece of conducting. But it got results. 

Through his innate musicality, his native fecling for the dramatic, 
his remarkable sense of musical proportion, Toscanini can build a 
symphony into a wonderfully logical edifice of perfect detail and 
telling dramatic emphasis, giving each phrase a quality of suspense 
that holds the most indifferent audience spellbound. In these qual- 
ities Toscanini is probably unequaled. And they are so impressive 
that people are apt, in their enthusiasm, co overlook certain of 
Toscanini's weaknesses and limitations. Most of the limitations are 
those of personal outlook, of temperament. They boil down, on 
analysis, to the quality of Toscanini’s mind, to the type of man 
Toscanini is. 


He has a Mediterranean m 


Arturo Toscanini has a classical, Mediterranean mind. His inter 
pretations are as lucid, sharply defined and brightly lit as if the warm 
sun of his native Parma were secking out and illuminating every mus- 
ical nook and cranny. He worships logic, clarity and polish, abhors 
everything enigmatic, diffuse, rough-hewn or boisterous. This class- 
ical attitude of mind probably has something to do with the wonder- 
fal clarity and polish that he gets into his interpretations. But it also 
affects his tasce in choosing programs and the quality of his conduct- 
ing in certain types of music. His passion for clarity will lead him to 
prefer music that is clear, bue intrinsically cheap, to music that is 
profound but awkward and lumbering. His fine Italian hand refines 
a great deal of the plain-spoken vigor out of symphonies like those 
of Bruckner, Brahms and Sibelius, though it must be admitted that 
he does a crystal-clear job with them. Tchaikovsky and the con- 
temporary Russians he has only recently learned to like. A notorious 
hater of the more violent and cacophonous types of modern music, he 
has nevertheless recently taken a polite interest in modern American 
composers like Samuel Barber, Roy Harris and Gershwin (whose Rhap- 
sody in Blue he conducts manfully but, by general consensus, badly). 

Although he has been a symphony conductor for 20 years, Tos- 
canini’s conducting still occasionally betrays the habits of the opera 
house. His eye, or ear, is always on the main melody, the main cli- 
max, the main point of emphasis. He can chisel a lyric melody, or a 
driving rhythm, with a precision and clarity few contemporaries can 
equal. But he is not altogether at home in chiaroscuro or in the mul- 
ticolored weft of Romantic counterpoine. With Toscanini, what 
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TOSCANINI (continues) 


musicians call “inner voices" are apt to lack independence and vari: 
ety of color. His orchestral passages are invariably clear and bril- 
liant, but often as monochromatic as a steel engraving. 

Wich all his mastery of the technique of symphonic performance, 
Toscanini has one technical weakness. This weakness is a curious 
tendency to get befuddled in eccentric rhythms. He has been known 
to get off balance while rehearsing the rhythmic complexities of 
Ravel's second suite from Dapbnis et Chloé or syncopated passages in 
Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel. The passages are short, and Toscanini in- 
variably recovers himself adroitly. In another conductor such a short- 
coming would be one among many. In Toscanini’s case it is all the 
more striking because he seems to have no other technical weakness 
whatever. 

‘A curious phenomenon often noted in connection with Toscanini’s 
conducting is his tendency to “wear out” an orchestra. After a few 
brilliant seasons under the “‘old man’” the finest orchestras seem to go 
to pot. No other conductor can bring them back into first-class work- 
ing order again, The most noted example of this was the slump that 
occurred in the performances of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony as soon as he lefe it in 1936. More than any conductor of his 
generation, Toscanini is an autocrat. He carries on his own shoulders 
the responsibility for every musical decision, every detail of phrasing, 
every breath drawn or movement made by the hundred-odd men un- 
der him. This works brilliantly as long as the hypnotic Toscanini is 
at the helm. But once the hypnotism is withdrawn and a less totali- 
tarian maestro takes over, the machine loses its power of coordina- 
tion, The Philharmonic, in 1936, lost nor its physical or emotional 
vitality, but the will chat had galvanized its smallest components in- 
to coordinated activity. The will had been Arturo Toscanini’s. 

But if Arturo Toscanini cannot be all things to all listeners, he can 
be more things to most of them than any other contemporary macs- 
tro. And if he occasionally leaves a symphony orchestra as limp as a 
discarded ventriloquist’s dummy, most concertgoers agree that the 
show he has put on has been worth ie. In the early Italianate Teutonic 
classics—Haydn and Mozart—he is the supreme master of brilliance, 
polish and aristocratic style. He is probably, all in all, the greatest 
living conductor of Beethoven. In works of the clearer, more lyric 
Romantic composers—Schubert, Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn— 
he has few rivals. He is the greatest of all contemporary Wagner con- 
ductors. And he can play the works of the great French Impressionist 
Debussy with a sense of atmosphere cqualed by few and a pliancy 
and dramatic intensity equaled by none. 

Again and again Toscanini has been criticized for unearthing some 
tawdry little operatic overture or piece of ballet music and perform- 
ing it on a serious symphonic program. But even his severest critics 
have had to admit that he always managed to make these trivial 
items scem like polished gems before he was through with them. 
There is perhaps a grain of truth in the popular anecdote that has 
Toscanini mecting the Italian composer, Respighi, on a street corner 
in Italy: “Have you heard me conduct your Pines of Rome?”” inquires 
the Maestro. "No, Ihaven’t,"" admits Respighi. “"Youreally should,” 
replies Toscanini drily. “It's wonderful. You wouldn't recognize it."* 


Mrs. Toscanini—“Carla""—sits patiently at her husband's rehearsal. She takes care of 
drudging details, packs husband's clothes, cuts his hair, calms his emotional tempests. 
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to Make Cold-Stuffed Nose 
Feel Clearer in Seconds! 


Any time of day or night—the new, handy 
Vicks Inhaler is ready to give you greater 
beeashing comfore So packed wich efaccve 
medication just a few quick whiffs bring 
grand relief! Easy to carry. And you can use 
[whenetex you ceed neictl 
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phlegm, ease muscular soreness and tight- 
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Servicemen toss their most 
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re the studio 


1. Winners are tre 
k Cluk 


ed Karen Steve 
tt (Army) and Cpl. Ed Chernin (Marines), 
for Virginia Owens, a radio actress. In 
: Kenneth Skinner and Cpl 
the prize 
line is hard te 
but it apparently depen on ho 


“Hello, Karen, how’s about our going to the 
“We start as soon as Tean make up m 


persuasive lines to get their girls 


Cpl. (“Shotgun”) Britton couldn't get 
into Hollywood because of his Texas accent, but Mi 
chose him for her date after she had heard his 
e in this dialogue: 
¢ Britton— 
Shotgun Britton from deep in the heart of Texas. 
Joanne: “Shotgun? Why do they call you Shotgui 
Britton: “That's a military secret, but if you'll give 
me a couple of hours at the Stork Club I'll explain. 
Joanne: “Tell me a little bit about Shotgun now. 
Britton: “I'm six feet, weigh 182 pounds. We won't 
talk about that haircut I got with the hole 
Joanne: “Tell me, Sh catch a girl under 
the mistletoe, do 
Britton: “If I catch her, I kiss her. And, Joanne 


s is my father!” (Gong) 
Kenneth Skinner demonstrated the kind of line 
that does not worl 
Skinner I just wanted to know if you'd 
like to take a handsome sailor out tonight.” 
wouldn't mind. Where can I 


sot me stumped.” 
you got a girl at home?” 


ou ever popped the question to 


‘No, but I’ve had her pop me a question. 


Joanne, a Skinner should be a w 


justa little squirt—f 
does a sailor keep h 

we tack them on." Karen: 

wear anchors.” Bob: “Just to hook the girls, Karen.” 


Second winner was Cpl. Ed Chernin, USMC, shown as he 
claimed Virginia Owens (below). Earlier he had told her 
“Hello, Virginia, I hear you' mild you 
play it with me?” Virginia 


playing hostess. 
escribe yourself 


Stork Club, Ki 


ld seaman second ¢ 


first time (gong). . 
‘Thereupon she chose Bob, 20-3 


former Indiana farm lad, He ha 


Well, Virginia, 
xyes and th 
you want to run your fingers through. Look, 


6 feet tall, weigh 185, have 
neh line—brown wavy hair that 


your guide, but let me be your escort 
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covered with cloth dip- 
Roast wey whe thick fat on bird then 
ped in fats OF Per. Do not use roasting 
Cover ie Remove cloth oF paper ©) 
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Fait hour of roasting. 
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males, Audience applause won Murray Bernstein (right) 
bis stump speech (below). Some 
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Some men like lather cream, some brushless, others prefer shaving soap—but 
all who recognize quality look for the name Old Spice when bi 
requisites. Their consistent excellence, distinguished cha 
the guarantee of shaving sati 


g shave 
ind tangy 
tion. Old 
.00. Old Spice Shaving Cream, Lather 

After-Shaving Lotion, $1.00, Talcum, 
75¢, and Bath Soap, 2 cakes, $1.00. Also in sets, $1.00 to $5.00. Eacha 
Shulton Original. 


refreshment have made Old Spi 
Spice Shaving Soap, in pottery mug 
or Brushless, 50¢. Not Illustrate 


Bernstein expounded his merits as follows: 
hon 
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Let's All Back the Attack + saerk Ch 
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At New York's Center Theatre, America’s only Ice Theatre, 
is a year-round hit, equally popular with 
New Yorkers and visitors from all parts of the country. 


Stars On Ice’ 


ice comedians take their “VITAMINS Plus, 


Lovely Hertha Grossman holds her audience spellbound with her graceful mile-a-minute skate-dancing. To help 
sustain her amazing vitality and nerve Miss Grossman makes sure to take her “VITAMINS Plus” every day 


MOST STRENUOUS SHOW ON EARTH 


These stars of “Stars On Ice” rely on 
“VITAMINS Plus” to help keep them up to par 


Tr topflight folks of the ice know they can- 
not be and look their best unless they have 
enough vitamins every day. In “VITAMINS Plus” 
they get full protective amounts of all the recog- 
nized essential vitamins along with iron, all pre- 
cisely balanced for health-defensive needs. 

With “VITAMINS Plus” you can safeguard 
yourself and your family from the wretched dis- 
comforts and ailments millions of people are suf- 
fering today because of a lack of vitamins, It helps 
you resist lurking ills and the resulting unkind 
marks of age, caused simply by not getting as much 
of certain vitamins as you need. 

Start today taking “VITAMINS Plus” regularly, 
begin now to enjoy these benefits of its vitamin 


5 


health protection — benefits that are helping so 
many folks to keep up to par and thus get so much 
more out of life. And it costs but a few cents a day. 


Two-Capsule Idea assures full protectiveamounts. 

In “VITAMINS Plus” the oil-soluble vitamins 
e are sealed in one air-tight capsule, the water- 

soluble vitamins in another, resulting in less 
chance of chemical reactions that may result in deterio- 
ration and loss of potency. 


Don’t Risk Your Child's Future. Especially during the 
growing years—6 to 16—not enough vitamins may 
cause children life-long handicaps throu; 


impaired 
wth and poor tooth and bone and muscle formation. 
“VITAMINS Plus” every dey protects them against 
these vitamin-shortage risks. 


fies’ nimble comedy thrills huge 
audiences daily. Regularly every day these 


Rudy Richards’ strenuous acrobatics naturally require 
steadfast nerves and unfailing vigor. Always in 
training, Rudy takes “VITAMINS Plus’ larly. 


Bob and Peggy Whight, whose act demands perfect 
coordination, can’t risk jumpy nerves due to vitamin 
‘VITAMINS Plus" is one of their standbys, 


Freddie Trenkler mixes breath-ta eed and light- 
ning stops with his superb clowning. To help avoid 
energy let-downs, daily he takes “VITAMINS Plus.” 


VITAMINS 


lr Men of Seryptedtive. LORD CALVERT 


For those who can afford the finest, Lord Calvert is ‘Custom’? Blended. A whiskey so rare...so smooth. 


so mellow...that it has never been produced except in limited quantities. For years the most expe 


whiskey blended in America...every bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and r tered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 6596 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Club followed the broadcast. Ma 
pa expert. T! 
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The winning contestants are — with their girls at dinner: Joanne and Layne 
refused champagne, attrac~ 


(left), Virginia and Ed, Karen and Bob (dancin, 


tive feature of Blind Date parties, ordered beer (E 


(Layne). At 3 a.m, program's producer saw boy 


\, Cuba libres (Bob 


rls home separate 
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For almost a century 
the name OSTERMOOR 
has stood for the ut- 


most in sleep comfort 


MA 


"SINCE 1853” 
America’s Quality Mattress 


TTRESS 


this copy | 


armed forces 


to be very popular among men 
in the armed forces stationed 
in the U.S. A recent survey 
shows that 63% of them read 
LIFE each week. 
that some man you know will 
be pleased to receive this copy 
when you have finished with it. 


Chances are 


Or turn it in to your nearest U. S$. 0. or canteen. | 
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FOREST CITY PRODUCTS, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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inders Speed Sh 
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rom this remote little 
mountain distillery comes 
this finer “mountain rum’ 


You would have to travel to the little 
mountain village of Adjuntos, Puerto Rico, 
if you wished to see with your own eyes 
why this mountain-distilled rum is a 
better-tasting rum. But for the most con- 
vincing proof of the fact that it is better- 
tasting, all you need to do is try it right 
here at home in your favorite rum drink! 


Available in both Gold Label an. White Label. 85 Proof. Write for free recipe booklet. Address 
Dept. L-6, National Distillers Products Corp., P.O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 
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PICTURES TO 


SHADOWS 
Sirs: 

At 2 p.m. on Tuesday, Dec. 21, which 
was the day before the shortest day of 
1943, I leaned out of a sixth-floor window 
‘and ‘ook this picture of harried pro 
Christmas shoppers crossing a street in 
downtown Portland. Because the sun was 
Jow in the south they threw the next-to- 
longest shadows of the year and looked to 


THE EDITORS 


me like a parade of walking totem poles. 
My paper, the Portland Oregonian, 
thought they looked like people in an 
‘amusement park's hall of crazy mirrors 
‘and printed the picture upside down to 
heighten the effect. 
DEL BURKHART 

Portland, Ore, 


Bie for aafe handling of sx 
oval and publication. Address all corr 
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"E Magazine, TIME & LIFB Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. X, 


TICONDEROGA PLEASES 


ALL OF THE PEOPLE 
ALL OF THE TIME J 


Rople uitha firm 
feuch like a pencil 
tat can take it. 
‘Ticonderoga’s 
RR) strong lead 
iB means less 
breakage. 


People who 


skin alors >). 
na af 
pencil. pO 


Wleoraurone writes 
smoothlg.quickly, deftly. 


People who erase 
need a «wobble proof 
eraser ~firmly 
VE ‘peeing 
Solua cette 


tip. 
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Practical people 


want their 


sal 
ae ee ea 


time energy and money - 
the best pencil-value 
on the market. 


Demand...the fine American Pencit 
with the fine American name... 


TICONDEROGA 
Scratching eee 


je elie from itching caused by 
let's foot eles, seas, and other i 
B.D. B. PRESCRIPTI 
Soothes comforts and che 
‘thal bottle proves it, oF 
‘your druggist today for’ D. 


Blessed Rel ef 


TIRED EYES 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


A = 


EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops of 
‘Murine in each eye. Right away you feel it 
start tocleanseand soothe your eyes. You get— 


quick FL Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 


yaa e 
in EYES 
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(continued) 
SOLDIER-DANCER 


Sirs 

I was looking through some of my 
old pictures and came across these show- 
ing various movements of a Russian 
acrobatic dance. The dancer is a mem- 
ber of the Red Army Song and Dance 
Ensemble of the U. 8. 8. R. Tt occurred 
to me that this sort of thing must have 
deen excellent training for the rigors of 
war in Russia, Maybe jitterbugsing is 
doing the same for the U. 8. Army 

CHARLES RTKON 

New York, N. ¥. 
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Try BOND STREET—the blend that meets the 


IGHT up a pipeful of 
BonpD STREET and 
you're welcome wherever 
you go. That smooth, rich 
aroma speaks of custom 
blending ... pleases every- 
body ... leaves no stale to- 
bacco odors in the room. 
Bond STREET contains a 


aa 


POCKET PACKAGE 
com jolding 
Pocket Pouch—10¢ 


rare aromatic tobacco never 
before used in any popular 
Priced blend. 

Every cooling puff of mel- 
low Bonp STREET is bite- 
free ... and genuinely aro- 
matic. Doesn't lose its flavor. 

Buy a pack and try BonD 
STREET... today! 


«then BOND STREET 
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The old-fashioned, greasy brushless 
shave is out! Men are switching by 
the thousands to the new, improved 
Mennen Brushless Shave because 
it has this big advantage — it's a 
cream, not a grease! Get it today at 
your druggist’s in either jar or tube. 

—wilts whiskers faster 

snowy white in color 

—spreads easily, rapidly 

—soothes dry, tender skin 

—not messy, washes off easily 

—goes farther, costs less per shave 


MENNEN 


sg 


A CREAM, 
NOT GREASE 
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RETIRED 


‘This is a picture of honorable old age. 
Tt shows what remains of the famed 
American Clipper, first flying boat of the 
Pan American fleet. She was bullt in 1931 
and recently Iretired because of obsoles- 
cence. She has given her wings and vital 


CHRISTMAS CHAOS 


Sirs: 

Early on Christmas morning, I stole 
march on the rest of my family by going 
into t picture 
of our C 2 we 
had arrang before, A 
few hours nther picture, 
‘This time, a swarm of locusts seem to 


parts to U. 8. Navy to be used for other 
sky ships and now lies in a Miami junk 
yard waiting to be broken up for scrap.| 


JACK SCHAEFFER 
‘New York, N. ¥. 


have descended on the room, ravaged 1 
and departed. Actually, the chaos waa 
Just the result of a happy American 
family enjoying a merry Christmas, 

ALFRED HELD JR. 
Woodmere, N. ¥. 
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‘Ed Sullivan Entertains” 
BS Monday nights 
7:15pm EWT 9:15 pm MWT 
6:15 pmCWT 8:15 pm PWT, 


may I suggest you buy 
more U. S. War Bonds today? 
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it’s always a pleasure 


Distilled in peace time and Bottled in Bond | W | A Re p E R 
under the supervision of the U.S. Governm: ent. e e 
s4nce,/879, 


the gold medal whiskey 
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the Jumps —on Uncle Sams ‘iron Pontes” 


Theyve Got What it Takes! 


@ They're the hard-riding, swift-striking scouts of 
the mechanized forces—the motorcycle troops 
who ride their “iron ponies” into action over the 
toughest terrain! They're specialists, every one. 
And like their brothers in the other services, they 
have some very special preferences about the cig- 


arettes they smoke. Let the two motorcycle rough- 
riders below tell you why their cigarette is Camel. 


With men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and the Coast Guard, 
the favorite cicarette is Camel. 
(Based on actual sales records.) 


Check Camels with 
» your x Zone” 


mokers, we 
mel's blend 


epuem of your throat will con- 
SLEND firm thi smokers, So try Camels today 
ARETE and see if they don’t suit your "T-Zone” to a “T. 


DOROTHY CANAVOR, w 
service, her cigarette is Cam 
she says, “and their rich fla 
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